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T%AYE% 


I. THE DIFFICULTIES OF PRAYER: 

THEORETICAL 

MAY SEEM STRANGE, AND EVEN 
^ S PSYCHOLOGICALLY UNSOUND, TO 
BEGIN A BOOK WHICH IS IN- 
tended to encourage and direct souls towards the 
practice of persevering prayer by discussing its 
difficulties. It would be admitted that many people 
profess to find grave difficulties in prayer; but others 
may question whether this is not simply because they 
lack faith in God, do not trust His revelation, or 
will not obey His commands, in which case prayer 
can be no real concern of theirs. If it is practical 
rather than theoretical difficulties they feel, then 
what are these save excuses for their lack of spiritual 
concern and their unwillingness to face the discipline 
and patience necessary for the attainment of the gifts 
and rewards that persevering prayer will aways be¬ 
stow^ And why, it may be asked, waste time in dis¬ 
cussing difficulties due to unbelief, indocility, or 
sloth, while there are others who are only too anx¬ 
ious simply to learn the way and practise the method 
of prayer? 

Prayer is the natural expression of the soul, con¬ 
scious of its needs and its dependence upon God; 
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where prayer Is not made use of, this can only be due 
to unnatural inhibitions placed upon its expression by 
false theories. For prayer is really as irrepressible 
in man as barking in a dog: it is a universal 
habit of mankind and a psychological necessity. 
Indeed, it may be held as certain that, in however 
perverted or disguised a form, everyone prays. In 
time of deep trouble or desperate need the most care¬ 
less and hardened will call upon God. And what else 
but perverted prayers are those profane exclamations, 
so otherwise meaningless and yet so common, upon the 
lips of those who declare that they never pray, or 
have abandoned any belief that would warrant their 
praying*? The man who employs “My God!” as a 
common exclamation might well consider the fact 
that he is making, at least verbally, the most inti¬ 
mate confession of faith, is using, though without any 
meaning, the words used by Christ in His prayer of 
agony upon the cross, and is employing a phrase 
which mystics like St. Francis found a sufficient sum¬ 
mary and expression of their most adoring prayer. 

Nevertheless, in defence of introducing our sub¬ 
ject by a discussion of its difficulties, we would plead 
that there are many sincere souls, although misled by 
y/rong notions of God and their relationship to Him, 
or simply through misunderstanding and lack of in¬ 
struction on the subject, who do feel that there are 
difficulties which for them prohibit prayer; and even 
if among them there may be those who only welcome 
any excuse to beg off what is a difficult and adven¬ 
turous practice, if we can prove their difficulties are 
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mistaken, we may open their minds to the conviction 
that there is nothing to hinder them from praying if 
they will only be true and natural. Moreover, we are 
anxious to introduce as many souls as possible to the 
way of prayer, and we fear that many will give no 
consideration to the subject unless they feel that their 
difficulties have been faced and disposed of at the 
very outset. 

It is perfectly possible that some who have never 
felt any difficulties about prayer may be in this posi¬ 
tion because they have never thought deeply or not 
progressed very far along the way of prayer, whereas 
those who are at present hindered by their difficulties 
from even beginning to pray might bring a great 
contribution to the subject and make great progress 
in the practice once their difficulties were removed. 
Therefore we ask for patience from those who have 
no difficulties for the sake of those who have. “Those 
who are strong ought to bear the burdens of the 
weak.” 

We shall, however, refrain from attempting the 
supposed simple solution of all difficulties, advocated 
by some esoteric exponents of the subject, by so de¬ 
fining prayer that it evades all possible objections. 
This is done when prayer is made nothing more than 
a subjective exercise or a communing with one’s own 
higher self. On the contrary, we prefer to consider 
prayer under its common connotation—namely, as 
petition, and in that form which is likely to raise the 
greatest difficulties. And since a concrete instance will 
bring the issue clearly to mind, and one is to be 
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found in the New Testament which cannot be ex¬ 
plained away as a crude example, it will be con¬ 
venient to take a conception of prayer which a par¬ 
able of Christ’s, known as that of the Unjust Judge, 
seems to favourJ 

This particular parable is introduced by a declara¬ 
tion of its purpose: “He spake a parable unto them, 
to this end^ that men ought always to pray, and not 
to faint.” St. Luke, as his Gospel shows, is particu¬ 
larly interested in prayer, and he may have taken 
the unusual course of prefacing this parable with an 
explanation of its purpose, for fear lest its meaning 
might be lost sight of or misunderstood; for it will 
be noticed that this explanation is not Christ’s, but 
the Evangelist’s. 

And yet this prefaced explanation only puts a 
point to our difficulties, since it seems to imply that 
in prayer only importunity is required to gain its end. 
No doubt this picture of the unjust judge, who gives 
in to the reiterated request of the widow woman 
solely in order to be rid of her, could have been 
drawn direct from Oriental life. But what a picture 
of God it seems to present, and what a strange basis 
for prayer it seems to propose! For it looks as if we 
are to learn from this parable that if only we keep on 
worrying God long enough He will grant our re¬ 
quests : importunity will at length turn even the will 
of God; which seems to imply that He is reluctant 
to answer our prayers, but can be prevailed upon to 

^ Luke xviii. i-8. The whole passage should be carefully 
read. 
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do so if only we persevere. Such a conception of how 
prayer operates upon the will of God provides ground 
for many objections; and yet it seems to be Christ’s 
own way of regarding the matter, as well as liable to 
be inferred from the manner in which the effect of 
persevering prayer is sometimes stressed. Neverthe¬ 
less, any such interpretation completely misses the 
argument of the parable. As with some other of 
Christ’s parables, the central figure in it is all too 
hastily assumed to be a direct portrait of the heavenly 
Father. But in this instance, at any rate, we ought to 
be put on our guard at the outset against inferring 
the disposition of God from the behaviour of the 
unjust judge; for it will be noticed that he is de¬ 
scribed as an “unrighteous judge,” who “feared not 
God, and regarded not man.” How can such a person 
be a picture of God? It needs to be recognised that 
the parable employs a somewhat unusual type of 
argument, yet one which was frequently used by 
Christ. It does not, as some parables do, argue from 
the possible actions of a good man to an equal gener¬ 
osity in God; but if a thoroughly bad man could be 
stirred to some good action, from however poor a mo¬ 
tive, how much more certain we can be of the infinite 
goodness of God. Therefore the parable is meant to 
show that if importunity could break down the un¬ 
willingness of a hard and selfish man, how much 
less is needed to obtain an answer from God. It em¬ 
ploys the analogy of a boon unexpectedly granted 
by a bad man to indicate what may certainly be ex¬ 
pected of the good God. It is impossible to think that 
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prayer really changes the will of God—such an effect 
would be as tragic for us as the conception is impious 
—and it would be equally mistaken to imagine that 
we should keep on praying simply because nothing 
but persistence is necessary to gain our desires. Our 
Lord warned His hearers that they should not think, 
as did the Gentiles, that they would be heard for 
their “much speaking.”^ It was a maxim of the 
Rabbis that God should not be worried by incessant 
prayer; and St. Paul may have had something like 
that in mind when he records how he ventured to 
pray as much as three times for his thorn to be 
taken away. Yet while the removal of this mis¬ 
understanding may relieve some of our difficulties, 
it seems only to leave us with a merely negative con¬ 
clusion, and to run counter both to the Evangelist’s 
explanation that the parable was spoken to en¬ 
courage persevering prayer as well as to the appli¬ 
cation of it made at the close by Christ Himself, 
which is that God will avenge the elect who cry 
to Him continually. But the Evangelist’s exact 
words should be noted: “He spake this parable to 
them to show how it was necessary for them to pray 
always and not to grow weary.” It says nothing 
about persisting in making the same request. We 
have therefore only to understand why perseverance 
in general may be necessary, without giving any 
ground for the idea that importunity alone is bound 
to succeed. And the rhetorical question appended 
to the parable by Christ Himself, although at first 
^Matt. vi. 7. 
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sight it may seem somewhat obscure in its bearing 
upon our particular problem, yet points the way 
to its solution. For Jesus asks at the conclusion 
of the parable: “And shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though 
he bear long with them*?” This is the Authorised 
Version. The Revised Version, however, reads: 
“And he is long-suffering over them.” This surely 
can only mean that God does not avenge in the way 
that men often expect, and that because He is long- 
suffering He is always looking and waiting for 
man’s repentance. Christ, however, goes on to an¬ 
swer His own question by declaring: “He will 
avenge them speedily.” Then it must be that God’s 
vengeance takes place in a way that is not always 
recognised at the time. The lesson to be learnt from 
this parable is therefore that prayer is answered, 
and answered at once, despite the apparent long 
delay, though not perhaps in the way we may ex¬ 
pect. We should therefore keep on praying, for we 
shall eventually discover that our prayer was an¬ 
swered long ago, only we did not recognise the form 
in which the answer came because we had not rightly 
understood the ways of God. 

The consideration of this concrete example, which 
has occasioned so many typical difficulties, has pro¬ 
vided us with a suitable introduction to a more gen¬ 
eral discussion concerning the theoretical difficulties 
about prayer. For such difficulties often arise from 
a misunderstanding of wherein true prayer consists. 
We have tried to show, in dealing with the Parable 
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of the Unjust Judge, how the simpler type of dif¬ 
ficulty may be dispelled by clearing away misun¬ 
derstanding. But other difficulties put forward 
seem so profound that they are often dignified with 
the title of philosophical difficulties. If there were 
any real philosophical difficulties about prayer, then 
prayer would be proved impossible, for philosophy 
is the theory of reality. On the other hand, if re¬ 
ligion is a reality—that is, if the relationship it as¬ 
sumes between man and God is right—then prayer 
is the very soul of philosophy. We cannot here dis¬ 
cuss which is the true philosophy, but we are assum¬ 
ing that religion is real, and if so, then philosophy 
has to adjust itself to prayer, not prayer to philos¬ 
ophy. And while any philosophy that would rule 
out prayer can be disproved, it is in the actual prac¬ 
tice of prayer that the true philosophy may alone be 
discovered and set forth. We do not intend, how¬ 
ever, to discuss this subject in philosophical terms 
or after the manner of a philosophical treatise; that 
would be beyond our present purpose and take us 
far away from the practical aim of this book. Nev¬ 
ertheless, the most profound philosophical prob¬ 
lems can be apprehended by the simplest minds and 
the issue put in a common and concrete fashion. 
For instance, the central difficulty that many feel 
is to understand why prayer should be necessary 
at all. God must know our wants, it is argued; why 
should He want to be asked before He supplies 
them? It is sometimes urged that no earthly father 
treats his children thus; he provides them with food, 
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clothing, and education without making the gift of 
these necessities dependent upon their being humbly 
and continually asked for. Moreover, it is often 
further objected, God must know so much better 
than we what we need. If His giving were made to 
depend upon our asking, it is certain that we should 
go without many things that we need, and obtain 
many things that were only harmful for us; even 
some gifts in themselves good, and to be desired, 
might only hurt us if they were given to us just as, 
or because, and when we asked for them. Sometimes a 
great deal is made of wonderful answers to prayer 
which, on closer acquaintance or from a more spirit¬ 
ual valuation, might have to be judged as not truly 
beneficial; and instances could be found where a rec¬ 
ord of answered prayers has been compiled whose 
wonderful character seems beyond dispute, yet, never¬ 
theless, the very fact that prayer had been answered 
in this fashion had only led to disastrous spiritual 
results, pride and presumption having been fos¬ 
tered, while far more needed spiritual gifts, never 
asked for or never granted, only left the character 
thus apparently favoured, in reality deprived and 
destroyed. Surely then, it could be argued, to make 
good gifts dependent upon their being asked for 
would be an unnatural relationship between chil¬ 
dren and an earthly father; and it would be alto¬ 
gether unnecessary with our Heavenly Father, for 
it would only work out disastrously for His Chil¬ 
dren. 

And yet none of these considerations, however 
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weighty they appear, make prayer unnecessary, the 
demand for it unnatural, or its operation other than 
beneficial. It is interesting and important to ob¬ 
serve that Jesus explicitly recognised that God knows 
what we need without our asking him; ^ and yet this 
did not prevent our Lord from exhorting us to 
pray; though because of this He did warn us 
against using “vain repetitions,” or thinking that 
W€ should be heard for our “much speaking In 
contradistinction, Christ outlined for us, as in the 

Our Father,”^ a short series of brief petitions as a 
pattern of the right kind of prayer. This prayer, 
it should be noted, includes a petition for “our daily 
bread. Now food is not only one of those necessi¬ 
ties which our heavenly Father knows that we need; ^ 
it seems to be something which nature itself supplies 
if man will only contribute thereto his labour. Yet 
for this entirely necessary and partly provided thing 
Jesus bids us pray, and from the form of this par¬ 
ticular petition we can conclude that we should pray 
for this daily.® 

^“Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him” (Matt. vi. 8). ' 

^ Matt. vi. 7. 

®This cannot be rightly called the Lord’s Prayer. Christ 
did not Himself pray that prayer; He only taught us to 
pray it: “when ye pray, say . . (Luke xi. 2 ). 

^ Matt. vi. 32. 

® The petition is not easy to translate on account of the 
ambiguity of the word translated “daily.” It may mean 
“enough for the day,” or perhaps even “enough for the 
coming day—/.^., for to-morrow. It can hardly mean “su- 
persubstantial,” as Jerome translated it, thus referring it to 
the Eucharist. The word for “to-day” can mean “day by 
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There must therefore be some higher philosophy 
of prayer in which all these objections are tran¬ 
scended and these apparent contradictions resolved. 
For there is nothing incongruous in supposing that a 
system of thought underlies the words of our Lord, 
or in crediting Him with a philosophic mind. We 
must not be misled either by the unsystematic 
nature of His teaching, or by the simplicity of His 
language, into thinking that the human mind of 
Christ was not of a profound kind, or imagine that 
He could not have even apprehended a philosophical 
idea. His teaching presupposes a system of thought, 
compact and complete, even if intuitively discerned 
and only revealed through the questions that were 
put to Him. His simplest sayings both presuppose 
the profoundest thoughts any mind can entertain, 
and have answered beforehand the most difficult 
questions any mind can propose. 

The objection that prayer is unnecessary since 
God knows what is best for us is not only passed 
over by Christ as irrelevant, but is capable of a quite 
simple answer. There may be many things that 
God will always give us, and yet, when we recog¬ 
nise that they are His gifts, it is our religious duty 
to acknowledge our dependence on God by asking 
for them. So the Church constantly begs for the 
mercy that God has promised to show. Further, 
there may be many good things which God desires 
us to have, which nevertheless He will only give to 

day.’’ To pray daily for daily bread seems, anyhow, to 
be clearly indicated. 
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US when we ask for them, for only then shall we 
be ready to receive them. The objection raised 
against prayer for necessary goods and gifts, on the 
analogy that no earthly father would exact such 
conditions of his children, does not really embrace 
all the possible circumstances even in that rela¬ 
tionship. It is conceivable, for instance, that a fa¬ 
ther might greatly desire to give his son some high 
educational advantages, such as a university train¬ 
ing, or that he would like to take his son into part¬ 
nership with him in business, and while doing every¬ 
thing to open his son’s mind to such possibilities 
had resolved not to make more: definite suggestions 
until his son himself asked for these things; and 
that on the quite reasonable assumption that, until 
a sense of need or responsibility prompted the re¬ 
quest, it would only be premature or unwise to 
propose them. Again, it is conceivable that a father 
might put by a certain sum of money to be available 
for his children at regular intervals, and yet think 
it good that this should only be given on request, 
thus seeking to remind them of their dependence, 
to foster a recognition of the labour and thought 
that the provision had entailed, and to evoke a 
deeper sense of gratitude. 

These examples may perhaps strike as somewhat 
unlikely in fact or halting in analogy; but this may 
be because fathers do not always provide for their 
children wisely or in ways that are likely to en¬ 
courage responsibility, or because it is not possible, 
from any earthly relationship, to illustrate fully 
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the peculiar combination of dependence and inde¬ 
pendence which must govern our true relationship 
with God, though Christ Himself employed just 
such an analogy to encourage us to believe that God 
may be relied upon to act even better than earthly 
fathers do to their children.^ 

God actually bestows upon us many things with¬ 
out our asking: nature’s provision for our physical 
needs; the benefit of human inheritance, association, 
and culture; and, as theology teaches, the “first 
grace,” that pre-requisite to those further graces for 
which we have to ask. In addition, there are many 
good things, such as health, prosperity, opportunity, 
which are highly precarious; for sometimes they 
are given without being asked for, sometimes only 
when they are asked for, and sometimes withheld, 
whether asked for or not. Then there are those 
supreme graces necessary to complete sanctification, 
which it is impossible to give unless the need for 
them is first felt, and would even then be dangerous 
to give until they are asked for with great humility, 
earnestness, and perseverance. 

It must be admitted that this philosophy of prayer, 
however satisfactory in many respects, still leaves 
at the heart of it an obscurity which may be dis¬ 
appointing to some and even suspicious to others : 
namely, it is frequently impossible to conclude from 
the circumstances whether prayer has or has not been 

^ “If ye, then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father 
which is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?” (Matt. vii. ii.) 
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answered; and this, it should be noted, in either 
case: that is, not only when it seems not to have 
been answered, but even when it appears certain 
that it has. For we may ask for a thing, which we 
then receive, only to find that it is useless or not 
what we really require. We may ask for something 
most necessary and yet not receive it. In both cases 
appearances may be entirely deceptive. Was there 
not once a famous test case proposed that prayer 
should be offered for persons in one ward of a hos¬ 
pital but not in another, and the results be noted ^ 
Apart from its entirely irreligious character, which 
even a sceptic might have been expected to realise, 
this would not prove anything. For if the patients in 
the ward that were prayed for showed remarkable 
improvement, while the others all got worse, that 
might be referred to coincidence, and the con¬ 
trary result might still be a divine answer, granted 
in order to educate us into advancing beyond the 
inclusion of profane conditions and foolish dis¬ 
tinctions in our prayers. 

In short, the actual operation of prayer remains 
somewhat obscure, and probably always will. If 
prayer were always infallibly and swiftly answered 
according to our satisfaction, what a recourse there 
would be to prayer, but with what radicall}^ wrong 
motives and with what disastrous results! We can 
never be certain that an apparent answer was due 
to prayer; it might be coincidence. Neither can we 
be certain that an apparent refusal does not con¬ 
tain the real answer hidden within it. There may 
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often be a high reward for prayer, though the thing 
asked for is not bestowed; prayer may be answered, 
though the thing prayed for is not given, and the 
recipient will one day clearly recognise this. This es¬ 
sential obscurity covers the case of intercession for 
others as well as that of gifts for ourselves. Inter¬ 
cession obviously could not always be effective 
according to our desires, or it would become dictato¬ 
rial and dangerous. And even when we ask for 
spiritual gifts necessary to our sanctification, these 
cannot always be bestowed, without danger, at the 
rate we should like; and to be sanctified without 
sufficient preparation, or apart from our co-opera¬ 
tion, is impossible. 

Nevertheless, our Lord encourages us to ask for 
such things as we need, and to persevere in prayer, 
and this in childlike simplicity and in complete trust 
that our real need will always be answered. It would 
therefore be unwise to inhibit too soon the desire to 
ask God for anything, just as it would be untrustful 
not to believe that true prayer is always answered 
and in the best way. For perseverance in prayer is 
itself educative. After long asking for something, we 
may discover that it would not be good for us, or that 
we do not really want it; but meantime the very ex¬ 
ercise of prayer would have forged a stronger connec¬ 
tion between us and God, and it would be found that 
a much greater thing had been bestowed, and one that 
removed the very need for the thing we had asked. 

A great example of unanswered prayer being, after 
all, really answered is found in the experience re- 
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corded by St. Paul, when he requested that the 
humiliating and painful affliction which he describes 
as a thorn in the flesh should be removed. The thorn 
was not removed, but there was given him instead the 
grace which enabled him to bear it. For there are two 
ways by which a physical infirmity can be overcome: 
the one is that the hindrance should be removed; the 
other that we should become strong enough to live 
and work as if it were not there. Therefore the ap¬ 
parently quite miraculous case of the Belgian peas¬ 
ant’s leg being healed at Lourdes, when considered 
from the standpoint of spiritual effectiveness, has less 
value than the case of St. Ignatius, whose leg, broken 
at the battle of Pampeluna, never perfectly recov¬ 
ered. For the work of St. Ignatius accomplished much 
more for the faith than the evidence, however over¬ 
whelming it may be, of the healing of the peasant’s 
leg at Lourdes. 

Similar explanations can be applied to the failure 
to secure answers to our prayers for guidance even on 
important issues. Something greater than explicit 
guidance may be given instead, and later on it may 
be found that guidance was given immanently, for to 
go on as one was going was the divine will. A man 
might seek most earnestly for guidance on a subject 
difficult, pressing, unrelieved, and never cleared up; 
but although guidance was never given, it might be 
that this very fact only made that person more 
humble, continuously waiting upon God, and an ex¬ 
pert in the higher ways of prayer. 

Similar considerations will explain why sometimes 
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attempts at entire self-dedication to God seem to pro¬ 
duce little immediate result in the soul. It may be 
that what entire dedication entails is not, at the time, 
clearly envisaged, and until that is sufficiently real¬ 
ised it would obviously be unfair for God to take us 
at our word. It is as if a sum of money had been 
placed to our credit in the bank, which was believed 
to amount to a hundred pounds, whereas in truth it 
was a thousand. If we resolved to make the whole of 
our deposit over to someone else, and gave him a 
blank cheque to fill in for the entire amount, that 
person would hardly feel justified in doing so when 
he learned that the amount was so much more than 
the donor had imagined. We mean to make over 
everything to God, but so long as we have no idea 
what He may demand from us God cannot take it as 
really offered. Hence self-dedication must be often 
repeated, especially as life’s powers and opportunities 
widen out. 

Nevertheless, it will be seen that the need of per¬ 
severing in prayer remains, not because God needs to 
be persuaded, but because only so can our own prayer 
attain true expression both of our will and of agree¬ 
ment with the will of God. Yet although the ultimate 
aim in all prayer is the establishment of right, effec¬ 
tive, and sanctifying relationship with God, this may 
be inspired and set in action by prayers that are m 
themselves childish and uninstructed. There are, 
however, laid up for us in the will of God vast re¬ 
sources, which prayer can only explore and appro¬ 
priate as we grow in knowledge of His will and 
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wholly desire it. But while the subjective elFect of 
prayer, in bringing us into final union with the will 
of God, is the real end of all prayer, prayer is not 
Itself merely subjective, for it has for its aim a real 
objective waiting for us in the purposes of God. Ed¬ 
ucation in the power and effectiveness of prayer is 
only obtained by learning to express, before God, all 
the desires of our mind, until knowing His mind, 
and bringing our mind into accordance with His, in 
and through prayer His gracious purposes become 
fulfilled in us. 

It will be seen, therefore, that prayer is chiefly 
intended to develop in us a true relationship to God, 
and since that relationship must be, on our part, one 
of discovery and gradual growth towards a complete 
and joyful assent to the will of God, it is in prayer 
that the precise nature of our dependence upon God 
is accurately and actively expressed. Prayer is thus 
the very essence of religion, as it is also the anticipa¬ 
tion of our final likeness to God and that participa¬ 
tion in the love, glory, and bliss of His nature which 
He created for us that we might share. Prayer, there¬ 
fore, completes the creative purpose of God. 
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II. THE DIFFICULTIES OF PRAYER’. 
PRACTICAL 


ffl HE DIFFICULTIES WHICH MANY 
PEOPLE HAVE IN CONNECTION 
WITH PRAYER ARE NOT OF A 
theoretical or philosophical nature. For some minds 
such problems have neither existence nor meaning; 
they are content to take the exhortations of the Scrip¬ 
tures, confirmed as these are by the teaching of Christ 
Himself, without further question. Others may have 
resolved whatever difficulties they once felt. But for 
all such there may still remain many practical dif¬ 
ficulties which an accepted or satisfying theory of 
prayer does little to solve. Indeed, it may often have 
been the practical difficulties which have given rise 
to doubts concerning the reality and truth of prayer. 
How can anything which is so difficult to begin, to 
persevere with, and to make progress in, which often 
seems so fruitless, sometimes seems so unnatural, and 
frequently involves us in such perplexities, be some¬ 
thing that God demands from us, and be the only 
way by which we can advance in spiritual under¬ 
standing, strength, and perfection? Instead of this 
ineffective effort, this strange striving, and this elu¬ 
sive task, which often seems like trying to climb up 
an invisible ladder, or, as in those Indian illusions, 
a rope thrown up into the air, it is surely simpler and 
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more effective to study, to think, or employ our 
strength in practical service. 

We cannot stay long at this point to prove how 
necessary prayer is to any true knowledge, growth in 
character, or development of beneficent power. It is 
always through their practice of prayer that the 
saints have found their conspicuous illumination, 
unconquerable strength, and wide helpfulness. And, 
on the other hand, it may often be suspected that, for 
want of humble and constant recourse to prayer, 
others, gifted, earnest, and sincere, have failed per¬ 
manently to bless mankind, been tempted away from 
their own high ideals by personal ambition, have be¬ 
come cynical and hopeless about human betterment, 
and their minds been overwhelmed in a welter of 
bitterness and despair. 

Yet to quote the example of the saints as an incen¬ 
tive to prayer is sometimes only discouraging to 
ordinary persons, who, feeling no vocation and, 
indeed, possessing no capacity for their ascetic adven¬ 
tures or desire for their experiences of rapture, and 
finding the initial stages of prayer so exhausting, 
conclude that the life of prayer is closed to them, at 
least in any fruitful or advanced degree, and either 
give it up altogether or content themselves with the 
lowest minimum and merely dutiful observance of 
somewhat formal prayers. But our immediate concern 
is not persons with gifted minds, special vocation, or 
high responsibility, but plain and simple persons, 
with ordinary minds and little in their position to 
demand much from them or to make life interesting 
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and rewarding. Yet it is our conviction that for the 
simplest personality and the lowliest placed there are 
such possibilities of peace and joy, of enlargement 
and compensation, in the ordinary and accessible 
ways of prayer, that not to find and employ them 
would be like starving while surrounded with plenty, 
or living in poverty with riches stored under the same 
roof. Moreover, without the consolation and strength 
that prayer alone can bring, there is no soul, ca¬ 
pable of deep thought and feeling, that will not at 
length be brought to conditions of unendurable lone¬ 
liness, tedium, and unrest, even if it does not fall into 
the bondage of sin, delusion, or despair. And yet so 
many are willing to let small and quite surmountable 
difficulties hinder them from establishing a regular 
and sufficient habit of prayer, or the least discourage¬ 
ment and failure prevent them from persevering 
long enough to reach the rewards and joys that were 
awaiting them only a little farther on. 

The commonest difficulties group themselves round 
the alleged lack of sufficient time and suitable place. 
So many declare that they have no time for prayer. 
Now it must be admitted that prayer takes time, and 
beside those who foolishly allow their life to be 
crowded beyond reason or necessity there are all too 
many in our modern life whose conditions of labour, 
not only in the field, mine, or workshop, but in their 
own houses or at service in the houses of others, leave 
them hardly any leisure which could be profitably 
spent in prayer, partly because they really have so 
little time, and partly because what time might be 
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secured finds them too worn out or distracted by 
cares and anxieties. Now not only does prayer take 
time, but normally its effect is almost proportionate 
to the time that can be given to it; and very few have 
time to give that ever seems anything like sufficient. 
It must therefore sometimes seem that most devo¬ 
tional books have been written only for people of 
leisure, for those who are occupied entirely with re¬ 
ligion, such as cloistered religious or the clergy, or 
else for those who are able to purchase time for 
prayer by paying other people to relieve them of 
necessary labour or household cares. And a mere 
glance at such books must inevitably lead some to 
think that any effective practice, not to mention any 
advanced progress in prayer, is for them shut out by 
their circumstances. 

It is not entirely irrelevant to point out that it has 
always been one of the chief concerns of religion to 
secure the observance of “holy days” on which work 
is regarded as something unholy. It has often been 
sought to secure their observance by threats and regu¬ 
lations which may now seem to us fearful and bur¬ 
densome. But the inner intention of such concern was 
nothing else than to secure for the poorest labourer 
and most harassed housewife time for worship and 
prayer. The significance of the setting apart of cer¬ 
tain days as “holy” has been all too little recognised. 
Their supersession by mere “holidays,” to be spent in 
lolling about, or in pleasures which others must work 
to provide for, has not only obscured their sacred 
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origin, but will almost certainly lead eventually to 
multitudes being deprived of their rest and relief, 
and thus their original purpose may become so per¬ 
verted that the benefits they were designed to procure 
will be utterly lost. In the struggle to secure for the 
slaves of civilisation shorter hours of labour and 
more time for recreation, these aims might have been 
more speedily effected, and their success have led to 
a better employment of the relief actually secured, if 
it had been recognised on all sides that the provision 
of such benefits could be demanded as a natural right 
because it had a sacred purpose. 

But we have to face the fact that, as things are at 
present, many of our people, to whom prayer is as 
necessary as for their better situated brethren, cannot 
find sufficient time for prayer or bring to it a mind 
capable of such exercise; and we are concerned for 
those, as also for those who may have neglected gifts 
of prayer, for all have the same need. But pending 
the time when man’s need of prayer is allowed to dic¬ 
tate our social order and to guide our educational 
system, we must content ourselves with calling atten¬ 
tion to the fortunate dispensation, that while the time 
that can be given to prayer is important, it is not 
absolutely determinative, nor are intellectual gifts 
essential, and the uneducated may find in prayer a 
still open opportunity for the highest mental train¬ 
ing. Intensity can make up for extension, and fre¬ 
quent ejaculations can be made a substitute for long 
periods. Indeed, there are not many people who can 
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pray profitably for any continuous length of time, 
and “little and often” may be as sustaining as it is 
alone possible. Further, the simple may, in this sub¬ 
ject, progress much faster and farther than the so¬ 
phisticated. 

If, therefore, a simple rule can be made, keeping 
within the strictest limits of what is possible, and 
this arranged so as to include, in due order and pro¬ 
portion, the various elements which are necessary to 
a comprehensive and a balanced scheme of prayer, 
these can then be portioned out through the day in 
such a way, and in their sum take up so little time, 
that the keeping of such a rule of prayer is possible 
to the busiest person on earth.^ If such a rule could 
be given a fair trial, and kept faithfully for as little 
as three months, it would be found to be not only a 
great help in itself, but it would give to the most 
rushed and hurried life a valuable sense of space and 
dignity, and it would, in time, almost certainly create 
an appetite for prayer which further means would be 
taken to satisfy. For we all need to remind ourselves 
that, however busy we are, most of us find time for 
our meals and for some kind of reading; and there 
are few persons so circumstanced that, if they had a 
human lover just round the corner, would notl find 
time somehow for at least a greeting, and perhaps a 

^ In Appendix I. there will be found a suggested outline 
of a minimum rule of prayer, In which everything is re¬ 
duced to Its smallest dimensions, so that no one who has 
time to dress or eat could truthfully say it was Impossible 
to observe. 
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good deal more, every day. Should there not be a 
similar appetite in the soul*? And with our divine 
Lover always at hand, could we not find some time 
for real converse with Him every day ^ 

Even if the circumstances of life were almost in¬ 
credibly crowded and unnaturally demanding, once 
the desire for prayer developed, room would have to 
be found, and even sleep and recreation would be 
diminished, in order to make time for prayer. These 
have sometimes been reduced to the utmost human 
limit by busy people who were yet determined to get 
sufficient time for prayer: our Lord Himself stole the 
hours from rest and sleep when the crowded day left 
Him no time for prayer but such measures should 
never be resorted to without wise direction or to the 
injury of the capacity to pray, which would manifest 
itself if too much were being attempted. Neverthe¬ 
less, it needs to be stated that prayer itself can become 
the most refreshing of recreations and bring the 
greatest rest to mind and body as well as to the 
soul. It is recorded of St. Peter of Alcantara that he 
reduced his sleep to one and a half hours per night.^ 
this seems frankly incredible, until it is learned that 
he spent a considerable part of every day in ecstasy; 
for there can be little doubt that these hours of ec¬ 
stasy more than made up for the deprivation of sleep. 
His example is not here quoted as one that should be 
followed, or perhaps, even could be, by anyone else, 
for he seems to have reached the very limits of what 

^ See Appendix II. on the Prayer Life of Jesus. 

^Poulain, “The Graces of Interior Prayer,” p. 228. 
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is humanly possible;^ but it does provide us with a 
striking example of how prayer can make almost 
illimitable demands without injuring health or men¬ 
tal power. 

It is quite possible, if circumstances were very re¬ 
strictive and the practice of prayer developed an in¬ 
satiable demand, that a change of circumstances 
would have to be sought, or even a special vocation 
might be indicated; for it i^ necessary to recognise 
that there is such a thing as a vocation to a life of 
prayer and a legitimate place for it in any compre¬ 
hensive religious outlook, although such a vocation 
must quite properly be tested not only by our own 
desires and convictions, but by the ethical permis¬ 
sibility of abandoning all other claims, and by the 
judgment of capacity which only those who are 
already living such a life can possibly pronounce. 
For what is called the Religious Life, with all the 
failures the past has registered, and of which even 
any more carefully guarded future may always yield 
a fair proportion, is a valuable and necessary wit¬ 
ness to the fact that man does not live by bread 
alone, that neither love nor labour is necessary for 
every one, and that the supernatural has such a 
claim on man that if he does not realise and make 
room for it he will soon cease to be truly man. 

But we are here concerned with a sufficient provi¬ 
sion of prayer for the ordinary person, as well as 

^John Wesley accustomed himself to what, considering 
his immense activities, seems an almost equally inhuman 
limitation of sleep. 
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with the possibility of some advancing to a high de¬ 
gree who pursue an ordinary and even much occupied 
vocation. For it is possible to conceive of a life in 
which, alongside great activity and considerable re¬ 
sponsibility, there is developed an interior life of 
prayer in which a part of the consciousness is en¬ 
gaged in worship, and even something approaching 
ecstasy is frequently experienced, without any inter¬ 
ference with ordinary duties or their entirely efficient 
discharge. An example of this may be found in the 
extraordinary interior life of prayer developed by 
St. Catherine of Genoa while still acting as matron of 
a hospital.^ That is no doubt an unusual example, 
but it marks the limits of a direction along which 
many might travel with countless approximations to 
such supreme attainment. 

The problem of finding a place for prayer has dif¬ 
ficulties only a little less amenable than those of se¬ 
curing sufficient time. It may seem almost childish 
to maintain that any such difficulty,can exist when 
confronted with the fact that, as our Lord Himself 
taught, it is not the place of worship but the spirit 
and reality of worship that alone matter. Yet even 
He assumed a place of secret retirement as the most 
suitable place for prayer, and if that cannot be se¬ 
cured in the home, then, as He Himself so often did, 
it must be sought in solitude out of doors. Moreover, 
it can soon be proved that it is a great aid to the 
ordering and arrangement of prayer to have a place 
where one is wont to pray and can be sure of privacy 
^ See Baron von Hiigel’s “Mystical Element in Religion.” 
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and freedom from interruption. Places quickly gather 
to themselves associations which are inspiring and 
helpful to prayer. Something can be done to make an 
oratory in one’s bedroom: a kneeling desk, with a 
little shelf for books and a drawer for things best 
kept out of sight, and a crucifix or a picture above 
it, or, if there is space, a more ambitious shrine, 
which has the advantage that it is kept sacred and 
therefore tidy and free from any objects save those 
which may help to recall the one purpose of prayer. 
But there are young people, and indeed older folk, 
who have no room to themselves—no chamber where, 
to follow our Lord’s advice, they can pray in secret. 
But even when a room has to be shared it can often 
be arranged that at certain times it shall be secure 
from sudden interruptions. There must be many, 
however, who, because of crowded conditions or un¬ 
sympathetic relatives, can make no such attempts; 
and although to say one’s prayers when others are 
present is not an impossible achievement, and to do 
so, partly as a confession of faith, even when others 
scoff, criticise, or disagree, may be a religious duty, 
many, especially when they are only just beginning 
a life of prayer, would find such efforts most dis¬ 
tracting and difficult. Here again, however, it may be 
somewhat of an encouragement to recall the example 
which heroic virtue has deliberately created. The 
Trappists, following a practice the very reverse of 
the Carthusian Order, which has secured for itself 
the greatest amount of solitude, while maintaining 
an even stricter silence, labour, eat, sleep, meditate, 
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and pray perpetually in one another’s company. So 
when people sometimes sigh for the seclusion of the 
religious life, or the opportunities which the clergy 
have, they need to know that even enclosed Religious 
are far more exteriorly occupied than most people 
imagine, and the clergy often have to scheme to find 
time for prayer quite as much as the average lay 
person. 

The problem remains, however, of the unsym¬ 
pathetic atmosphere of a home; and there the solu¬ 
tion is to make more use of a church, for if even we 
do not always get solitude and complete silence, we 
have there the advantage of the association of sacred 
objects, and, for whatever reason, it is easier to pray 
in a place which is frequently used for prayer. For¬ 
tunately, the open church movement is making head¬ 
way in all denominations; but our churches are still 
not so much used as they might be, and they are 
often shut just when working people especially would 
be able to use them. But when opportunities are 
difficult to obtain at home, the busy housewife can 
often make time to call in at some church when out 
shopping, and others could make a short visit to a 
church somewhere on the way home from work. The 
habit, once formed, would be found very helpful, 
and if this proved the best opportunity, one’s chief 
prayer time, especially in the evening, might be most 
profitably spent in, church. If it could be a church 
where the Sacrament is reserved, this would be prob¬ 
ably found an additional advantage. For although 
in one quarter and another the use of the Blessed 
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Sacrament for devotional purposes is still deprecated 
or feared, to those who have made a practice of pray¬ 
ing in the sacramental Presence there can be no ques¬ 
tion of the extra help this imparts; the sense of the 
Presence and the gaining of interior silence is made 
much simpler and swifter, and the kind of prayer 
that is induced will be found to be of a much quieter, 
and therefore of a more restful, receptive, and re¬ 
cuperative type. 

There need be no fear that this concern for a 
special place of prayer, or where the presence of God 
is signalised by the Reserved Sacrament, will lead to 
any false notions of the localisation of God’s pres¬ 
ence, or to any diminution of the prayer which 
should be possible at all times and in any place. For 
although we must avoid anything like an over¬ 
dependence upon such exterior aids, not only to stop 
the criticism of others, but to keep our own prayer 
life spontaneous and adaptable, it will almost cer¬ 
tainly be found that recourse to special places of 
prayer, and the devout use of the sacramental Pres¬ 
ence for this purpose, will only deepen the desire for 
prayer, create a more continuous consciousness of 
God, and make it easier to pray anywhere, even 
under adverse circumstances. 

It might be found necessary, and is always a salu¬ 
tary practice, to employ solitary walks or plan special 
excursions to lonely spots, so as to make an oppor¬ 
tunity for prayer—to go, as it were, for a walk with 
Jesus and talk to Him by the way, or to seek some 
particularly remote place, like a wood, the seashore, 
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or a hill-top, and then pour out one’s soul in unre¬ 
stricted utterance; this will sometimes induce a most 
precious experience, and often bring great relief to 
pent-up aspirations. For it would be well to encour¬ 
age all types of prayer and in all kinds of places; the 
more ready the soul is to make use of all opportuni¬ 
ties the better; and while it is well to have regular 
places and regular times, it is also wise to plan ex¬ 
traordinary times and seek out unusual places. The 
method of prayer and mode of utterance should be 
varied to suit the special or developing needs, and 
none should be despised or made the one and only 
way. 

The difficulties of time and place are, however, 
small compared with the inherent difficulties of 
prayer itself. Prayer is, after all, in most of its 
stages, a mental exercise, and through lack of train¬ 
ing, through long neglect, or our more customary 
employment, it may be found one of the most dif¬ 
ficult of exercises. S. T. Coleridge,^ whose mental 
capacity was of no mean order, declared that “the 
act of praying is the very highest energy of which 
the human mind is capable.” If this was the opinion 
of so acute and philosophic a mind, what is to be ex¬ 
pected of most of us whose minds are undeveloped 
and undisciplined? Any idea, however, that prayer 
is an exercise only possible to the highly educated or 
intellectually gifted must be entirely ruled out. Ig¬ 
norant and simple people may attain great heights 
of prayer, and the mentally untrained may discover 

^ “Table Talk” (ed. Ashe), p. 90. 
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that prayer is itself the best training in concentration 
and the greatest education open to anyone. Yet the 
one thing that all prayer demands is concentration, 
and, with many, that seems almost impossible. When 
they address themselves to prayer they discover that 
they do not know what to pray for, and others, even 
when they have quite definite ideas, most earnestly 
desire to pray, and may have had some practice in 
prayer, find that they are beset with almost endless 
and persistent distractions. 

These two difficulties can, however, be attacked, 
and with some hope of success, by a single method. 
The very inability to know what to pray for can be 
made the very starting-point of prayer. We can pray, 
as the disciples did, “Lord, teach us to pray,” ^ or we 
can recall how it is declared by St. Paul, “The Spirit 
also helpeth our infirmity: for we know not how to 
pray as we ought” and in asking for divine help 
in order to pray aright we have already begun to 
pray. We can, of course, turn to the prayers of 
others, especially to the prayers of the great saints, 
and many of the Psalms make ideal prayers.^ But all 
such written prayers should be used as guides and 
inspirations rather than as substitutes for our own 
prayers, however poor by comparison these may then 
seem. 

^Luke xl. I. ^Rom. viii. 26. 

®It would be a useful task to make the Psalter into a 
little Book of Devotion by indexing those Psalms which 
could be used as prayers, according to the particular need 
they serve, and marking the devotional directions and 
mystical sayings in which the Psalter is so rich. 
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To overcome distractions may prove more difficult. 
But it is often a help to prepare our prayers before 
actually beginning to pray, first trying to quieten 
our minds, then setting before ourselves the par¬ 
ticular purpose of our prayer, and perhaps planning 
its order a little; for it is a great help against dis¬ 
tractions, if our mind should wander, to know what 
is the point to which it should be brought back. It 
is, however, encouraging to know that distractions of 
one form and another are difficulties that most people 
have to overcome; they may continue to afflict those 
who have made some progress in prayer, and with 
some quite advanced souls they may remain as a 
tiresome hindrance which they have steadfastly to 
work through before they can get free. For it is 
when we come to that quiet kind of prayer which 
simply wants to rest in God, and do nothing but lie 
open to His grace, that distractions are naturally in¬ 
vited, and their invasion thus proves most disturbing. 
All this must be recognised as more or less inevitable, 
at least at the early stages. We turn aside from the 
noise of the world, our many activities, and our 
usually occupied minds, and suddenly try to con¬ 
centrate on another realm, itself invisible, where 
only spiritual sensibility is of any value and rare 
influences have to be registered; it is only natural 
that neglected concerns, worries that work has 
brushed aside, forgotten duties, or deeply buried 
fears should seize this opportunity to engage our 
attention. The difficulty of distractions must be dealt 
with differently by differently constituted minds, and 
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each person must discover for himself the most ef¬ 
fectual way. Sometimes it is advisable not simply to 
try to brush distractions away, but deliberately to 
give some time to their consideration, or even to 
weave them into the matter of our prayers; for some¬ 
times they are neglected concerns, perplexities, or 
anxieties, which can only be properly dealt with in 
prayer. Frequently, however, the distractions are too 
varied or trivial to be taken up into one’s prayers; 
and then the only thing sometimes to do may be to 
stop trying to pray, give our minds up to these 
things until their interest is exhausted, or change 
our position, walk about for a little, and then re¬ 
sume our attempts at prayer. In other cases there is 
nothing for it but persistently and patiently to pull 
the mind back and back again to the purpose of our 
prayer, as you would bring a boat, deflected by 
wind and wave, back to its course, or rein in a shying 
or disobedient horse. 

It must be remembered, moreover, that few of us 
have been trained to concentrate, and the movement, 
noise, and chatter of our age does not help us. To 
keep the mind on one subject for any length of time 
is, for many of us, impossible. We must therefore 
help ourselves by analysing our subject, asking our¬ 
selves what precisely it is we desire, and what right 
we have to ask for it, or making a gradual, ordered 
approach to the main plea of our prayer. If concen¬ 
tration is one of the chief difficulties of prayer, 
prayer is one of the best helps for practising concen¬ 
tration; for we may learn therein how to fight dis- 
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tractions, follow a rightly ordered plan, and then are 
able to spend some moments in the peace of undis¬ 
tracted worship, when our minds can remain quietly 
adoring God. 

But it is precisely when our desires have been 
analysed and pacified in prayer, and we seek to unite 
our wills to the will of God and give ourselves 
wholly to Him, that, just as we seem on the verge 
of some great experience, even more perplexing dif¬ 
ficulties may make their appearance. We may be sud¬ 
denly visited by a sense of unreality in our prayers. 
We may feel not conscious of God, but only con¬ 
scious of nothing; we may seem to be talking to the 
void, or confronted by an impenetrable barrier; or 
just as we begin to taste something that seems like 
the peace of God, we are either suddenly pulled back 
by self-consciousness or find ourselves so soon satis¬ 
fied that we abandon our prayer, and get up from 
our knees, almost without knowing that we have 
done so. It is most important to overcome these hin¬ 
drances, for they may be delusions of sense, tempta¬ 
tions of the devil, or the shallow fringes of something 
which would deepen if we would only persevere a 
little longer. Whenever we are oppressed with the 
sense of being confronted by sheer nothingness, we 
must fall back upon the affirmations of our faith, 
reminding ourselves that we are in the presence of 
God, who is everywhere, and refusing to put our 
trust in feelings, whatever they may be; for God can¬ 
not, strictly speaking, be felt, at least with our 
ordinary senses, for He is not heat or cold, not like 
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wood or velvet, neither physical light nor physical 
fire. It must be remembered that the consciousness of 
the presence of God, when real, must be a super¬ 
natural thing, and cannot derive from natural causes. 
There are feelings which we often associate with His 
presence, but these may be created by the awe in¬ 
duced by religious buildings, impressive worship, or 
the silence of Nature’s sublimer solitudes; and these 
are all sensuous feelings, though they may be capable 
of sacramentally conveying something more. But in 
working through them to a truly spiritual apprehen¬ 
sion it is often necessary to pass through a blank 
hiatus, where the ordinary senses are useless and 
may become bewildered, for the spirit has yet to per¬ 
fect its own means of registering contact with God. 
That there is such an immediate registration possible 
to our spirits is the conviction of the experts, and 
its proof, although only convincing to those who 
have experienced its reality, may be sufficiently evi¬ 
denced, for our present purpose, by the ascertainable 
fact that no ordinary sense-feelings contribute to such 
an awareness, since they are all noticeably quiescent; 
and although the spiritual consciousness can still 
only be described, if described it need be, in terms of 
physical sensation, the purely symbolic character of 
any description is not only always insisted upon by 
experients, but they frequently employ terms bor¬ 
rowed from any or every sense in turn to describe 
what the consciousness of God’s presence is like. 
They speak of feeling, tasting, seeing, or hearing 
God, while all the time meaning none of these things 
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as ordinarily understood. Therefore \7henever we are 
oppressed by a sense of nothingness or unreality, a 
darkness which appears not only to confront the 
closed eyes but cloud the perceptive powers of the 
mind, a silence which seems the only answer to our 
prayer, or a stillness which seems almost like a 
paralysis of the senses, that is not the time to turn 
back disappointed or conclude that we have missed 
the way, but rather to silence our very souls, still 
all restlessness, and be prepared to wait before God 
patiently and humbly, submissive to His dealings 
and docile to His direction; for it is only through 
the vestibule of this failure of sense that we advance 
by naked faith and enter upon the overwhelming 
certainties of purely spiritual experience. For the 
peculiar difficulties that may arise at this stage advice 
suited to the individual must be sought from some 
wise director or in helpful books; but personal prac¬ 
tice is the greatest teacher, and sincerity and humble 
perseverance will at length solve all problems and 
bring an all-sufficing reward. 

A simpler type of difficulty Is one where the desire 
to pray is almost displaced by distaste for prayer. 
While there are people who will declare that they 
only pray when they feel like it, often one cannot 
know whether one feels like prayer until one has tried 
to pray, and for a long time; and sometimes, when 
the hard crust of indifference is broken through, 
great depths of unsuspected desire are discovered. On 
the other hand, there may sometimes come a great de¬ 
sire to pray, and yet, when It is yielded to, the desire 
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seems to vanish completely. Beyond these deceptive 
appearances and somewhat obscure conditions the 
earnest spirit must simply work its way, without 
overstrain, yet never giving in to sloth, taking the 
rough with the smooth, mounting steep hills and 
daring dark defiles—like a Roman road, making 
straight for one’s destination, and caring for nothing 
so long as one arrives. For the final consummation 
of the prayer experience is declared to be attained 
by many only after, perhaps, long periods of dryness, 
darkness, and desolation have been patiently en¬ 
dured; for until the soul has found God in silence, 
darkness, and nothingness, there is no assurance that 
the real presence of God has been reached and we 
are not being deceived by our own sensations, imagi¬ 
nations, or auto-suggestions. 

That such perseverance should be demanded ought 
not to surprise us. Think what is demanded in learn¬ 
ing an art, mastering a language, becoming proficient 
in any science. The demands that prayer makes 
weed out all but the sincere, the earnest, and the 
humble. We must be content to plod on, and some¬ 
times for years, before we can have any assurance 
that progress is being made or the effects we have 
any right to look for are being registered. Neverthe¬ 
less, the results are certain and the reward is beyond 
price. At the very lowest, prayer teaches the soul 
patience, provides the mind with a new re-creation, 
and sets the spirit on an inexhaustible venture; but 
it will not be long before the soul is aware that it 
is being touched with peace, the body feels strangely 
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rested, or the spirit is sure, from its own unique 
registration, that God is manifesting Himself. There 
are still deeper experiences which cannot be spoken 
of here, and, anyhow, are ineffable. But the effect of 
even the slightest experience, and the most lowly ap¬ 
proach to what the presence of God, sought in prayer, 
can bring, has to be tasted to be enjoyed, and is 
precious almost beyond belief; and our chief dif¬ 
ficulty then is how to create a capacity for absorbing 
and retaining what can be bestowed. We; may not 
have gone very far, but we can know that we are on 
the right road, and that we have entered upon a path 
whose end holds for us complete satisfaction of mind 
as well as heart, with the promise that even we shall 
one day be made strong enough to gaze upon the holi¬ 
ness of God and have our poor personalities re¬ 
fashioned after His image, who made us for this 
very end. For in prayer the end of our being is en¬ 
visaged, anticipated, and sealed unto the day of 
redemption. 
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III. THE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN PRAYER 



ANY OF THE OBJECTIONS TO 
PRAYER THAT ARE RAISED BY 
THE SCEPTICAL OR BY THE SPE- 


ciously and shallowly philosophical are due to igno¬ 
rance of the fundamental law of prayer enunciated 
by Christ. In the discourses which, according to St. 
John’s Gospel, followed the Last Supper, Jesus re¬ 
turns more than once, though in differing context and 
in slightly varying form, to the necessity of asking 
“in His name.” He speaks of it as a new manner 
of prayer: “Hitherto have ye asked nothing in my 
name: ask, and ye shall receive, that your joy may 
be fulfilled.”^ In two other references He speaks 
more explicitly of this as an asking of the Father, 
but in both the mediation of His name is mentioned: 
in the one case. His name is to be made the medium 
of the asking and, in the other, it will be the me¬ 


dium of the giving.^ But there is an additional saying 
where, if the request is made direct to Him, He Him¬ 
self will directly bestow the answer; yet here also, 
and now somewhat unexpectedly, the principle of 


^ John xvi. 24. 

““That whatsoever ye shall ask of the Father in my 
name, he may give it to you” (John xv. 16). 

‘If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give it 
you in my name” (John xvi. 23, R. V.). 
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asking in His name is nevertheless still insisted on.^ 
These variations, it may be noted in passing, provide 
indirect, and therefore all the more striking, evidence 
of the equality of the Father and the Son; for prayer 
can be made either to the Father or to the Son, and 
either the Father or the Son may give the answer; 
disposing of the idea, nevertheless sometimes put 
forward, that prayer should always be made to the 
Father through the Son, the only point insisted on 
by our Lord being that prayer, however directed, 
must always be in His name. 

It is therefore highly important to understand 
what exactly is meant by the phrase “in My name.” 
We can dismiss at once any idea that the mere ap¬ 
pending of such a phrase as “in the name of Jesus 
Christ” will secure the validity and efficacy of any 
prayer whatsoever. The almost constant employment 
of such an ending to the historic type of prayer used 
by the Church is a liturgical acknowledgement of 
what our Lord has laid down. This is necessary and 
right, and is a much needed and constant reminder 
of the principle so insisted upon by Christ. But the 
appending of this phrase is no mere formality, nor 
does it have any magical effect; for no prayer which, 
without this ending, would be wrong and go un¬ 
heeded is put right, and will secure an answer, simply 
because it is enforced by this pleading of His name. 
It is true that the use of a powerful name has always 
been regarded in occult circles as carrying with it a 

ye shall ask me anything in my name, that I will 
do” (John xiv. 14, R. V.). 
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mysterious efficacy; but such a notion is nothing 
more than the superstitious deterioration of a re¬ 
ligious idea, from which, therefore, it needs to be 
carefully distinguished. 

Neither can the phrase mean that we ask in the 
stead or place of Jesus. This needs to be noted, be¬ 
cause there is such a usage in our own language 
where, acting by proxy, a police officer can arrest, a 
Minister of the Government sign, or a herald pro¬ 
claim something “in the King’s name”; and we have 
a somewhat parallel use to this recorded in the New 
Testament, where the Apostles cast out demons or 
heal diseases in the name of Christ; and rightly, for 
they were definitely commissioned to do this by 
Christ, and it was by His power that such miracles 
were wrought. 

The right use of this phrase in prayer depends 
upon a humbler and yet more integrated position 
being taken. We can best approach an understanding 
of its, to us, somewhat unusual significance by re¬ 
calling the meaning attached to anyone’s name in 
Hebrew usage. The name given to a person, as may 
be seen from numerous instances in the Scriptures, 
was often intended to describe their character or pre¬ 
scribe their mission in life. The divine name was 
therefore believed to contain a revelation of the 
character of God, and was regarded as so bound up 
with His essential personality that it must only be 
mentioned with the greatest reverence. Hence, as is 
widely known, the name we pronounce as Jehovah 
came not to be mentioned at all, even in reading the 
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Scriptures, with the consequence that its real pro¬ 
nunciation has been entirely lost, and can only be 
speculatively restored. 

“The name,” therefore, stands for the person, con¬ 
ceived as particularly identified with his character, 
power, or will. Therefore to ask in the name of 
Christ must involve asking as He asked, in line with 
His mission and declared purpose—nay, it must even 
involve asking in some actual or potential relation¬ 
ship with His revealed character. This latter niean- 
ing carries with it, therefore, most serious intentions, 
if not, indeed, attainment actually achieved, some 
degree of participation in, or at least purpose in line 
with the character of Christ. This, of course, is a 
thing in itself inconceivable and unattainable, unless 
a unique union can be established between our souls 
and Christ, which only a combination of God’s 
eternal purpose, Christ’s redemptive work, and the 
grace of the Holy Spirit can make possible. Never¬ 
theless, only in so far as our character approximates 
to the character of Christ is it possible for us truly 
to pray “in His name.” We shall be careful, how¬ 
ever, not to assume that answers to prayer can be 
regarded as a reward given in return for our haying 
achieved goodness. The character of Christ is a 
divine achievement within humanity; any corre¬ 
spondence to that can only be attained through grace 
given us to enable us to be united to Him. Never¬ 
theless, union with Him must be the ultimate concern 
and informing purpose of all true prayer; and what 
union with Him means will only be gradually dis- 
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cerned and actually effected through prayer: step by 
step the soul will be educated, and prayer will be¬ 
come correspondingly effectual. 

It goes without saying, therefore, that every evil 
purpose and all false ambition must be forsworn if 
real prayer is to be attempted. “If I regard iniquity 
in my heart, the Lord will not hear me.”i His - will 
alone must be sought, and that for ourselves, as well 
as for the bringing of that will into action upon 
others or upon the world as a whole. Therefore all 
who attempt the way of prayer are soon made aware 
that sin and selfishness must be left behind, pride 
and vanity must go. Indeed, even those who have not 
advanced very far exhibit an arresting and instinc¬ 
tive agreement that progress in prayer demands some 
degree of self-denying, ascetical, and even austere 
life, and a natural repulsion soon indicates that a 
luxurious, self-pleasing, and even very comfortable 
life is no basis for the practice of prayer, for there 
is soon neither room nor inclination for these things. 
A single dominating purpose, a pure and sacrificial 
life, a will entirely given up to God, are considera¬ 
tions which soon have to be taken into account ; and 
since close union with Christ has so often been 
thought beyond reach, it is necessary to insist that 
its actuality is the necessary basis of perfect prayer. 
Although the approximation to any such union must 
be gradual, and may have many degrees of approach, 
yet the degree must affect the efficacy of the prayer, 
and only complete union can infallibly guarantee a 
^Ps. Ixvi. 18. 
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perfect answer.^ That condition of union with Christ 
is not, however, confined to private prayer, but, as the 
constant employment of the phrase in liturgical 
prayer indicates, is fulfilled in the union of the 
Church with its Divine Head. This is, of course, a 
corporate ideal, which the body, as such, may attain 
through “the communion of saints,” while it may be 
only imperfectly attained by many of the members; 
nevertheless, the actual degree of unity anywhere 
or anyhow attained, or at least aimed at, must de¬ 
termine the validity and efficacy of prayer. 

When we pray, therefore, we must pray through, 
with, and in Jesus Christ. We must be closely united 
with Him in His work of intercession, as He now 
fulfills His priesthood in the heavenly places ^— 
united, that is, with One who prays always according 
to the will of God, solely with the interests of the 
kingdom of God in mind, and entirely to the end of 
serving the Father’s ultimate purpose of the salva¬ 
tion of humanity. When, therefore, Christ’s promise 
is recalled, ''Whatsoever ye shall ask me in my 
name,” and its emphasis by reiteration, “If ye shall 
ask me anything in my name,” ^ this must not be 

^ Lest this should seem the demand of some extreme or 
esoteric interpretation, reference may be made to the 
calm and considered statement by Westcott that the mean¬ 
ing of the phrase is “as being one with me, even as I am 
revealed to you . . Augustine remarks that “The prayer 
in Christ’s name must be consistent with Christ’s charac¬ 
ter, and that He fulfils it as Saviour, and therefore just 
so far as it conduces to salvation.” (Westcott, Commen¬ 
tary on John xiv. 13, p. 204.) 

“ Heb. ix. 24, and passim, 

®John xiv. 13, 14. 
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seized upon with crude confidence and hasty thought¬ 
lessness ; it must be remembered how the universality 
of the promise is qualified by “in My name.” The 
qualification is not, of course, a real limitation. 
Prayer other than in His name would simply be 
prayer out of accordance with the nature and pur¬ 
pose of God, and however desirable anything might 
seem to us, if it fell outside the will of God it would 
only be a prayer for something utterly disastrous; 
in fact, a prayer that asked God not to be Himself 
—2.^., not to exist—and therefore not prayer at all, 
but rather something utterly irreligious and blas¬ 
phemously profane. 

The principle embodied in this phrase “in His 
name” no more destroys the validity of prayer that 
may merely omit some such phrase than its mere 
addition suffices to secure it. Jesus had taught His 
disciples to pray as in the “Our Father,” which 
makes no mention of His name; and He had 
promised unlimited fulfilment and unrestricted power 
to all faithful prayer: “All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them, 
and ye shall have them.”^ But the same principle 
is nevertheless implied. The “Our Father” opens 
with petitions for the hallowing of His name, and 
that His will may be done “in earth as in heaven”; 
and all prayer must be for that which already lies 
within the will of God. Moreover, as we have already 
seen, in some degree it must depend upon the char- 
^ Mark xi. 24. 
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acter of the person who asks; not that this makes the 
prayer deserving, but it does determine its effective¬ 
ness. St. James tells us that “the supplication of a 
righteous man availeth much in its working ^^; ^ for 
it is only with a righteous character that what is 
right can be seen, and it is right dependence upon 
God that opens up unhindered channels of power. 

It is in Eucharistic Prayer that this principle of 
prayer “in His name” finds its most explicit and 
perfect recognition. It is therefore natural among 
Catholics to ask for Mass to be said for some person, 
or with some special intention. This does not of 
course mean, even if sometimes careless expression 
or inadequate instruction lend colour to superstitious 
notions, that the mere insertion of an intention at 
Mass by itself secures its validity and the certainty 
that the thing asked for will be granted. In the 
Eucharist Christ offers to us His sacrifice, made once 
for all upon the Cross, so that we may unite our¬ 
selves with Him in His perfect oblation of Himself 
to the Father’s will. If our purpose is one with the 
purpose of His sacrifice, and the prayer is to secure 
some specific end that it included, then to make our 
prayer the intention at Mass is supremely efficacious. 
Indeed, the Mass sets before us, both in form and 
spirit, the perfect type of prayer. Its form is the 
liturgical expression of the desire to avail ourselves 
of the benefits of Christ’s passion by entering into 
intimate communion with Him. Its spirit is the 

^Jas. V. i6. 
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eternal Spirit through which Christ offered Himself ^ 
—an offering, in itself, timeless, spiritual, and eter¬ 
nal, yet manifested in time and sealed, once for all, 
with blood on Calvary, and shown forth at every 
Eucharist “until He come.” The representation in 
the Mass of the perpetual presentation in the heav¬ 
ens of that sacrifice gives us the opportunity of 
offering our prayers with and through His perfect 
self-oblation. Indeed, it is only as prayer is offered 
in union with His all-prevailing sacrifice that it can 
ever be effective. The Mass, therefore, provides a 
unique opportunity for prayer, but it also sets forth 
the universal principle of prayer; for prayer must 
be according to the will of God, and in the same 
spirit in which Christ went to the Cross, praying 
that His Father’s will should be done, and utterly 
sacrificing Himself to that purpose. 

But it is almost equally important to notice that 
prayer must not only be in His name; we must ask 
in His name. This necessity of asking needs to be 
recognised and emphasised, for asking implies some¬ 
thing more than a thought being entertained or even 
a wish formulated; a definite petition must be 
framed. It is this which has sometimes seemed to 
certain types of mind an arbitrary or even childish 
demand. Surely God can note the slightest aspiration 
and will hearken to the faintest sigh; why, then, 
should He demand that a petition must be made in 
definite terms and the request formulated in speech 

^ “Who through an eternal Spirit offered himself with¬ 
out blemish unto God” (Heb. ix. 14). 
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Yet a little thought will not only remind us how 
continually Jesus refers to the necessity of asking, 
but reveals how essential it is to the fundamental 
principle and effectuality of prayer. There seems to 
be a threefold stage set forth in our Lord’s words: 
'"‘Ask, and ye shall receive; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you,”i for these con¬ 
ditions—ask, seek, knock—may correspond to an ad¬ 
vance in the method of prayer. Nevertheless, this 
begins with asking^ Now to ask for anything means 
to give clear utterance to a felt need, to state pre¬ 
cisely what it is that we want. This demand, there¬ 
fore, relegates to a relative inadequacy a mere blind 
sense of need or a wanting something, we know not 
what. In God’s merciful dealings with us, by which 
His infinite resources are minutely adapted to our 
vastly differing states, there may indeed be an answer 
granted even to these inchoate aspirations; but it is 
likely that the first clear answer to them will be to 
make known to us what it is we really need. Sim¬ 
ilarly, a mere prayer for the will of God to be done, 
sanctioned though it is by the “Our Father, and, 
most solemnly, by Christ’s prayer in Gethsemane, 
will hardly be fully effective until we have some 
idea of what the will of God for us is, as it cer¬ 
tainly was when Christ prayed in agony for it to be 
done, knowing what it would involve. Prayer for 
the will of God is always, of course, the most per¬ 
fect of prayers; but since it must refer to and affect, 
not His general will, which He will perform anyhow, 
^ Matt. vii. 7. 
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but that in His will which waits for our prayer for 
it to be done, we must know in some degree what 
that is. Therefore preparatory to, or alongside the 
prayer for God’s will to be done there needs to be 
prayer that His will shall be made known to us. 

It is this principle which sanctions the common 
practice of saying the “Our Father” with a special 
intention. This prayer, which is so often repeated, 
was probably only intended as a model or framework 
of prayer; it therefore needs to be filled in, or ex¬ 
panded in various ways, if it is to be rightly used, 
and since its pivotal petition is “Thy will be done,” 
it is this petition particularly that needs to be given 
a special intention. This will often make the other 
petitions also more pointed, and show how essential 
and contributory they are. Even so sublime and con¬ 
summate a prayer as the petition “O God, give me 
Thyself,” for its perfect answering requires some 
knowledge of God, of that in Him which we are 
specially needing, as well as of the conditions and 
cost of His giving Himself to us. There is no form, 
even the highest, but needs to be informed, and this, 
and not the impossible attempt to abandon all forms, 
is the way to avoid formality. 

The same principle illustrates the importance of 
the discussion about what constitutes a valid con¬ 
secration prayer in the Eucharist, which otherwise 
must strike many as trivial or immaterial. There, if 
anywhere, we must explicitly state what it is that 
is sought. Hence the careful and reiterated request 
in the Roman Mass that the offering should be made 
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''benedictam, adscriptam, ratam, rationabilem, ac- 
ceptabilem,'' which may be translated “blessed, en¬ 
rolled, established, reasonable, acceptable.”^ It can 
therefore easily be understood why a prayer that 
studiously evades asking that the gifts of bread and 
wine should be made the Body and Blood of Christ, 
or even if it leaves open to differing interpretations 
what is actually asked for, invites the condemnation 
of being invalid or at least imperfect. 

We are, however, assured by Christ that where the 
two conditions—the asking, and the asking in His 
name—are faithfully observed, an answer according 
to our asking and faith can be confidently expected. 
We have seen that these conditions involve: first, an 
explicit statement of what is required; and, secondly, 
our union with the! Person of Christ, in order that 
our prayer may be in accord with His character and 
purpose, for nothing less is implied in the phrase 
“in His name,” and only so is the answer possible. 
While therefore our Lord insists, in the simplest and 
strongest fashion, that whatsoever we ask will be 
received, yet the fulness of the answer is inevitably 
limited by the degree of union with Him attained, 
just as it is necessarily limited by the definiteness 
of what is asked for; save that, of course, our Lord 
may grant us the measure of union necessary, and 
will answer our prayer according to His grace, and 
not merely according to our need, if our prayer does 
sincerely seek His will and is sufficiently aware of 
what it is. It can therefore be seen why some prayer 

^ See Fortescue, “The Mass,” p. 334. 
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is not answered—it is, as St. James tells us, because 
we do not really ask for it^—and also how it is that 
our Lord can say “everyone that asketh receiveth”; ^ 
while at the same time we can understand why the 
prayers of the simple and inarticulate may be swiftly 
and abundantly answered, whereas the prayers of 
others, elaborate and repeated, show so little results. 
But the usual order is: God first opens our under¬ 
standing to know what we need and He wills for us; 
then our will is moved to request that it shall be 
done, and then it is done. 

When the conditions are thus set out, and when it 
is realised what these demands entail, it is to be 
feared that it may seem to some that true prayer is 
so limited to full knowledge of our needs and the 
accurate enumeration of our requests that it is quite 
beyond their powers. There should, however, be no 
such discouragement because of these conditions de¬ 
signed to secure the fullest answer to prayer, and 
here only stressed in order to help us to pray right. 
They may seem difficult conditions, but they are 
comprehensible and attainable by all who are in 
earnest; indeed, they will only deter those who are 
not. For what they require is not so much strength 
of intellect, wealth of knowledge, or even full at¬ 
tainment of union, as simple sincerity, strong desire, 
and full union sought and intended. One of the best 
ways of fulfilling the demand for definiteness of 
asking and clearness of request is by attempting, as 

^“Ye have not, because ye ask not” (Jas, iv. 2), 

^Matt. vii. 8. 
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an act of prayer, a careful, analytical, and therefore 
somewhat extended statement of what it is that we 
think we need and feel we desire. It can therefore be 
commended as salutary to make a regular practice of 
following an ordered scheme of prayer as a prelim¬ 
inary to entering into the closest possible communion 
with God. This special attempt at communion might 
at first be made once a month, then tried once a week, 
and eventually, if possible, be a daily exercise. Such 
prayer might begin with some considerable act of 
adoration and praise, and then pass on to a careful 
statement of what precisely it is that we desire, men¬ 
tioning the grounds on which it is sought, which can 
be set forth as the only fulfilment of God’s eternal 
purposes, Christ’s Passion, and the New Testament 
promises; then there might be pleaded our own need, 
and the purpose to which we promise to devote what¬ 
ever God may grant. Only a bald outline canj here 
be suggested of what must be filled out by individual 
need and spontaneous expression, but this will per¬ 
haps be sufficient to indicate something that can be 
understood as necessary to a reverent approach 
towards effective communion in prayer. It will almost 
certainly be found that such an analysis will of itself 
help both to clear the mind and calm the soul; if 
regularly practised it will gradually work through 
everything vague, second-hand, and formal, so that 
when at last the request is clearly and fully stated, it 
will be found that communion has been attained 
and prayer is answered in the moment in which it is 
actually asked. This type of analytical prayer might 
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be designated a prelude to contemplation, or if that 
be a too high or misleading term for our present 
knowledge and concern, then a preparation for re¬ 
alising the presence of God. The exercise which will 
be entailed will certainly prove an excellent dis¬ 
cipline for the mind. The order can be carefully 
worked out and perfected in successive attempts, even 
over many years; but it will almost certainly be 
found that it is eventually rewarded by an expe¬ 
rience of quiet and the sense of receiving something 
direct from God, which is graciously assuring that 
prayer is being answered. These moments of recep¬ 
tive communion may last but a very little while, but 
they will be nevertheless unspeakably precious; and 
although they could not be long sustained, by any 
but the advanced, even this might eventually be at¬ 
tained by the practice of some such method. And if it 
is found, as at first it may be, that we cannot remain 
in that attitude of complete stillness before God, 
which for a moment we may reach, there should be 
no straining to continue, or disappointment that it 
cannot be kept up; it will be sufficient reward to 
have tasted God thus for the briefest time. We 
should not, however, rush away from this type of 
prayer the moment its power or peace are exhausted, 
but stay at least to register our grateful recognition 
of what has been bestowed, as well as to make a 
resolution to live henceforth more worthily, or to 
avoid all that might dissipate its effects, especially 
looking out, for a moment, from its vantage of calm 
and peace upon the troubles and temptations we may 
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have to go forth to face, anticipating them as they 
appear from the secret place of the Most High, and 
then going forth garrisoned with the peace of God. 

If, however, such moments of communion should 
begin to lengthen, and the fear should grow upon us 
that we are wasting time, sinking into a spiritual in¬ 
dolence, or luxuriating in pleasant feelings, or if we 
have any suspicion that the restfulness and peace we 
feel are mere products of regulated thought and 
acquired concentration, we should break away from 
the sense of personal communion and turn to inter¬ 
cede for the special needs of persons and concerns 
laid upon us; for at such times it is the more likely 
that we shall ask what is truly in accordance with 
the will of God, and our spirits will have approxi¬ 
mated somewhat to that union with Christ which is, 
as we have seen, implied in the phrase “in My name.” 
The same principle governs the practice of making a 
sacramental communion with a special intention; for 
that means uniting our petition with the purpose of 
being utterly given up to God in the spirit of Christ’s 
self-oblation on Calvary, and of opening our hearts 
to receive our Lord not for our own sakes only but 
for the sake of others, to prepare ourselves for His 
service, and to do something to further the final 
linking of humanity with God. 

It is sometimes stated that the capacity for actual 
union with God, here and now, is a special gift for 
special people. In its highest degree, and when it can 
be sustained, this may well be so. But some brief 
time of conscious communion can be secured by 
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almost anyone who is sincere, earnest, and will adopt 
some such ordered and reverent approach to the 
presence of God, for it only fulfills the conditions of 
asking “in His name.” It is indeed possible that such 
moments may come unsought, and at certain stages 
of one’s spiritual life may be gained without much 
effort or preparation; but such times may be all too 
rare or may eventually be withdrawn; and then it 
will be necessary to find a means of increasing their 
frequency, or of regaining what once seemed sponta¬ 
neous, by regular and ordered exercise. That we all 
greatly need the peace which only the sense of God’s 
presence can bring is beyond dispute; it seems only 
in accordance with God’s will for us that this should 
be attainable, and by everyone, who will simply fulfil 
both their spiritual and natural conditions. 


IV. THE POWER OF PRAYER 



HEN WE HAVE CONSIDERED THE 
CONDITIONS THAT GOVERN TRUE 
PRAYER, WE MAY SEEM TO HAVE 
so limited its power that it no longer possesses 
the miraculous nature with which it was invested in 
its more usual understanding and exposition; we 
may have removed the difficulties with which for 
many the subject is clouded, but only at the cost, 
some might think, of narrowing the orbit of its 
power in a way that ill accords with the mind of 
Christ and falls short of the expectations and hap¬ 
penings which dictate the scriptural doctrine of 
prayer. We must therefore be careful to correct any 
such false conclusions, and distinguish our explana¬ 
tions from some, all too facile and fallacious, by 
now going on to take note of the astonishing power 
which our Lord ascribes to prayer. 

According to Christ’s quite explicit teaching, the 
power of prayer is strictly illimitable, for it puts man 
in touch with the omnipotence of God. Indeed, con¬ 
tact with divine power is made so close and perfect 
by means of prayer that its action becomes infallible 
—“All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, be¬ 
lieve that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them.”^ This statement is found in St. Mark’s Gos¬ 
pel, but it is found in almost similar form in the 
^ Mark xi. 24. 
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parallel passage in St. Matthew;^ and St. John’s 
Gospel equally insists upon the universality of this 
law of prayer and answer.^ Our Lord’s teaching is 
not only uniformly expressed in these absolute terms, 
but startling illustrations are employed which only 
confirm- the impression that the power of prayer is 
regarded by Christ as practically omnipotent. For 
He declared that faith as small as a grain of mus¬ 
tard seed was sufficient to remove mountains.^ St. 
Matthew has two references to this power to remove 
mountains,^ though it may be significant that St. 
Luke omits any reference to the moving of moun¬ 
tains; for if modern critical conjecture is correct, 
this reference was to be found in both the main 
sources it is believed that he employed. St. Luke con¬ 
tents himself, however, with employing the illustra¬ 
tion of plucking up a sycamine-tree,^ which looks 
as if he thought the image of removing mountains 
might be a stumbling-block to his Gentile readers, 
though, of course, it would be equally miraculous if 
either were effected by prayer. But St. Paul also has 
a memorable phrase about the faith that can remove 
mountains,® either showing that this must be derived 
from Christ’s use of this illustration or indicating 
that it was a common proverbial expression for what 

^ “All things whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, be¬ 
lieving, ye shall receive” (Matt. xxi. 22). 

®“If ye shall ask anything of the Father, he will give 
it to you.” (John xvi. 23.) 

® Matt. xvii. 20. 

^ Matt. xvii. 20; xxi. 21. 

® Luke xvii. 6. 

® I Cor. xiii. 2. 
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faith could accomplish. It should perhaps be noted 
that in these illustrations the use of prayer for such 
ends is not actually mentioned, but the principle in¬ 
volved seems the same. 

It is to be feared, however, that such illustrations 
strain rather than sustain what faith most of us can 
bring to our prayer. After all, there is no historic 
record of a mountain being removed as the result of 
prayer or through the action of faith. If by a moun¬ 
tain we are only to understand some great spiritual 
hindrance, such explanations often have the effect of 
only creating distrust in our Lord’s style of speech; 
while, as a matter of fact, grave spiritual hindrances, 
whether in the Church’s advance or in personal prog¬ 
ress, seem almost as difficult to remove as moun¬ 
tains. Indeed, it is the lack of any kind of answer to 
prayer which is so perplexing in the experience of 
many. 

It is necessary, of course, that attention should be 
drawn to the condition of “faith” as a determining 
element in prayer; but making so much depend upon 
faith can only suggest to many minds the working up 
of a confidence beyond their capacity, and is likely to 
involve the mind in a combination of strain and sus¬ 
pense which seems far removed from the nature of 
faith, and approximates more to the condition of 
mind which is demanded by Coueism; a method 
about which Christian people may feel considerable 
doubt. Nevertheless, it should be noted that the faith 
of ordinary' Christian people is often put to shame 
by the assurance of folk such as Christian Scientists, 
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or those who have adopted the principles of “The 
League of True Prayer.” It is, however, worth while 
noticing that the methods employed in these two 
movements rest upon something entirely different 
from the teaching of Christ, for they really involve a 
monistic philosophy by which we simply identify 
ourselves with Omniscient and Omnipotent Mind, 
and then whatever we think actually is. Yet there 
may be something in the admitted contrast between 
normal Christian faith and the faith of these semi- 
Christians which needs to be laid to heart, for our 
faith seems to be paralysed in the presence of the 
inexorable facts of physical nature, and often hesi¬ 
tant when confronted with the intransigeance of hu¬ 
man character; and many of us, it must be confessed, 
find ourselves somewhat uncertain how far we can 
follow our Lord’s teaching on this subject. 

It is therefore necessary for us to Inquire, and 
quite objectively, how the power of prayer is con¬ 
ceived by the mind of Christ, as He has revealed 
that to us by His teaching and action. It seems clear 
enough from His teaching that the power of prayer 
is unlimited, or at least that it is limited only by the 
omnipotence of God. That, however, raises an an¬ 
cient question—whether omnipotence itself is illimit¬ 
able. The full consideration of this question would 
involve a philosophical discussion that would take 
most of us far beyond our power, and is certainly 
beyond our present purpose; but some simple and 
concise statement on this issue seems demanded unless 
we are content to appear evasive or willing to re- 
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main obscure. Whenever any statement about the 
omnipotence of God is made in an absolute form, 
such, for instance, as our Lord Himself used—“All 
things are possible with God” ^—this often provokes 
the question in some not entirely childish souls 
whether there are not some things which even God 
cannot do. We may have heard the question put 
whether God could make two mountains without a 
valley between them, or create a weight He could 
not lift, or make twice two equal five. Such appar¬ 
ently silly questions only raise, however, in simple 
and cruder forms, a philosophical problem seriously 
debated by the Schoolmen—namely, whether every¬ 
thing is to be referred to the will or to the nature 
of God; that is to say, are things right, true, and 
good simply because God decrees them to be so, or 
because they are of that nature essentially^ What 
has come to be regarded as the orthodox solution is 
that God can only will that which is in accordance 
with His eternal nature, for even to be able to will 
differently would be not a sign of power but of im¬ 
potence. For instance, God not only does not sin. He 
cannot; and this is so because He cannot will to sin, 
and to be unable to will to sin is a sign of real 
omnipotence. We may at first think differently, per¬ 
haps because our minds are injured by the Fall; yet 
to sin is to go against our own nature, so that when 
we sin it is to sell ourselves into slavery, not to ex¬ 
ercise real freedom. “Not to be able to sin, but to be 
able not to sin” is the mark of omnipotence, as 
^Mark x. 27. 
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Augustine expressed it in one of his finest epigrams. 
If this inability is deemed to be a limitation of the 
nature of God, this can only appear so to a sinful 
nature; for if we could think of anything outside 
that limit it would not only be sinful or evil, but 
something silly—indeed, a contradiction in terms. 

This slight excursion into the philosophical realm 
is necessary if we are to understand how these diffi¬ 
culties are transcended in true prayer. For prayer is 
something asked of God, and to ask God to contra¬ 
dict Himself is like asking Him not to exist; and 
that would certainly not be prayer, which is an ex¬ 
pression of our entire dependence upon Him. It 
would, however, appear that these essential limita¬ 
tions were entirely ignored by Christ. But may this 
not be so because, to His mind, such things were no 
limitations*? When He said, “All things are possible 
to God,” it may never have occurred to His mind 
to mention that there were any limits to what was 
possible. And may it not be a proof of His Divine 
consciousness that He never even thought of the 
limitations that at once occur to our minds ^ For to 
Him they were not limitations, but the very basis of 
possibility and power—as indeed they are. 

Nevertheless, if Christ recognises no real limita¬ 
tions to God’s answers to prayer. He did recognise 
that there were definite limitations in man which 
might hinder the full answer being received. For we 
are told that the Divine answer to our prayers de¬ 
pends upon our faith: “According to your faith be 
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it done unto you.” ^ Further, this demand for faith 
seems to include an unshakable confidence that our 
requests will be granted; for we are told that the 
slightest wavering of the mind breaks one of the 
essential conditions of prayer.^ It is just this entire 
clearing of the slightest doubt from the mind that 
is so difficult for us, and since it must generally be 
confessed to have been present, however faintly, this 
is supposed to explain why our prayers have not been 
answered.^ 

There is, however, something obviously crude and 
inadequate about this conception of faith, for it takes 
for granted that faith simply means perfect trust or 
complete assurance. To determine the meaning of 
faith would take us into one of the most debated and 
still unsettled areas of theological discussion, and 
involve us in the great controversy concerning the 
nature of faith which divided the early Protestant 
Reformers from the defenders of the old Catholic 
position, and which has never yet been cleared up, 
although it is probable that each side was concerning 
itself with only a certain ingredient of faith. But if 

^ Matt. ix. 29. 

^“Let him ask In faith, nothing doubting; for he' that 
doubteth Is like the surge of the sea driven by the wind 
and tossed. For let not that man think that he shall receive 
anything of the Lord.” (Jas. 1 . 6, 7.) 

“We have heard the story of the woman who, having 
read about the faith that removes mountains, prayed that 
a hill behind her house should remove during the night. 
On beholding It still there in the morning, she exclaimed: 
“I thought as much.” But is it to be held that if she had 
really expected it to move it would have done so? 
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we for the moment, and at this point, side with the 
Reformers and admit that faith in its present refer¬ 
ence must mean unshakable trust in God, we must 
also recognise the necessity of the element on which 
Roman Catholic theologians so much insist—namely, 
that faith means believing what God has revealed 
about Himself. It is in connection with prayer that 
the two elements are seen to be both necessary; trust 
in God to answer our prayer there must be, but to 
trust in God implies some knowledge of why and 
wherein He is to be trusted—that is, it involves be¬ 
lief in His self-revelation. We shall know for a 
certainty, therefore, that God cannot deny Himself, 
so that the faith necessary in prayer must include 
the belief that the thing asked for is in accordance 
with the will of God. It must lie within what He has 
revealed of His nature and purposes, of His will for, 
and ways with man. 

The prayer of faith must therefore involve more 
than belief and something beside trust, the two ele¬ 
ments that controversy has set in moral opposition; 
it really involves union with God. For there to be 
true prayer there must be contact with God; indeed, 
our will and His must be at one. Therefore it follows 
that only the Spirit of God can help us to pray per¬ 
fectly, for the Spirit alone knows the mind of God, 
and so can make “intercession for the saints accord¬ 
ing to the will of God.”^ 

These conditions may seem to limit the power of 
prayer to something we can never attain. And yet 

^Roni. viii. 26, 27. 
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such conditions are implicit in the teaching of Christ, 
even when they are never mentioned, and they are 
explicit in a saying which may be taken as a kind of 
standard of the power of prayer.^ In the Authorised 
Version this saying reads, “What things soever ye 
desire, when ye pray, believe that ye receive them, 
and ye shall have them”; but the true reading of the 
text should be, “All things whatsoever ye pray and 
ask for, believe that ye have received them.” If this 
is taken literally, and not as a mere “rhetorical ex¬ 
aggeration of the Immediateness of the answer,” as 
one commentator explains it,^ then it is the statement 
of a law according to which all true prayer is an¬ 
swered the moment it is asked; for in true prayer we 
are inspired by God to ask for the things which are 
laid up for us in His will, and are only waiting for 
us to ask for them. Hence our Lord can say in so 
absolute a fashion, “Everyone that asketh receiv- 
eth,”^ for this is so whenever the asking is explicit 
and is according to the will of God. 

Within these essential conditions, however, the 
power of prayer is strictly illimitable. We are not, 
for instance, to limit prayer to asking for spiritual 
things. Such limitation is sometimes self-imposed by 
those who think it is unspiritual to ask God for 
temporal or physical necessities. But, on this prin¬ 
ciple, objections could be extended to preclude all 

^ “Therefore I say unto you, All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them, and 
ye shall have them” (Mark xi. 24). 

“ “Int. Critical Commentary, St. Mark,” p. 216. 

®Matt. vii. 8. 
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prayer: even to ask for spiritual things could be 
condemned—if for others, as professing a knowledge 
of what was good for them, which would be pre¬ 
sumptuous ; if for ourselves, as self-concerned. Those 
who take this position will sometimes affirm that 
there is only one true prayer—namely, “Thy will 
be done.” But against even that petition the question 
could be raised why we should ask for the will of 
God to be done, since, so it might be objected, it 
would be done anyway. We have already tried to do 
something to clear up this common confusion,^ and 
at this stage we need only stay to point out that all 
these objections were entirely swept aside by the 
teaching and practice of Christ. In the “Our Father” 
we are not only taught to pray, “Thy will be done,” 
we are instructed to pray for our daily bread and 
for forgiveness; our temporal and spiritual necessi¬ 
ties thus being closely linked together. Moreover, 
Christ’s two most explicit declarations of the illimit¬ 
able power of prayer follow on the healing of the 
epileptic boy and the withering of the fig-tree 
respectively.^ 

^ See Chapter I, pp. 8-12. 

^“All things are possible to him that believeth” (Mark 
ix. 23) ; “All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, be¬ 
lieve that ye have received them, and ye shall have 
them” (Mark xi. 24). The words which follow this pas¬ 
sage might also be noted: “Whensoever ye stand praying, 
forgive, if ye^ have aught against anyone.” This looks as 
if being willing to^ forgive was a condition of prayer 
being answered, which is perhaps also explicit in the ref¬ 
erence of the “Our Father,” where the petition for daily 
bread is followed not only by a petition for forgiveness 
but by a declaration that we ourselves forgive. 
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Many may doubt the effectiveness of prayer in the 
realm of the physical, and therefore limit their 
prayers only to intercession for spiritual benefits for 
others, or, if that is regarded as presumptuous, they 
may limit their prayers to their own spiritual im¬ 
provement. But according to some objections to 
prayer even such things ought not to be prayed for, 
since it is held that they can only be obtained by 
self-effort. Even if some advanced souls actually 
pray only for their spiritual progress, and because 
it is this on which their hearts are set, to enforce 
this limitation on all prayer, in order to refrain from 
asking for miracles to be wrought, would overlook 
the fact that, of all miracles, our spiritual perfec¬ 
tion might surely be reckoned among the most dif¬ 
ficult and transcendent. Or suppose we take the 
petition actually proposed by St. James: “If any of 
you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to all liberally and upbraideth not; and it shall be 
given him” ^: for the unwise to ask to be made wise 
surely involves a stupendous miracle. 

The truth, which the demand for spirituality in 
prayer often misses, is not that prayer should be 
limited to spiritual things^ but that it should be 
governed by spiritual laws. All kinds of material 
goods, physical benefits, and temporal things may be 
asked for if they are in accordance with the will of 
God and subserve the coming of His kingdom on 
earth. We should therefore pray quite freely for such 
things if they really seem to us in accordance with 

" Jas. i. 5. 
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God’s will and for the good of His kingdom; and 
we may be sure that if such prayers are not answered 
quite in the way that seems good to us, they will be 
in regard to the ends under which they are subsumed. 
God interprets our prayers in their real sense and 
answers them according to their true value—that is, 
as they are inspired by the Spirit, and not as His 
inspiration is misunderstood or reflected by our 
imperfections. 

These high principles that govern prayer need not 
therefore be used to discourage those who seem to us 
to be childish or crude in their prayers if meanwhile 
they clearly understand that not only must they trust 
in God to answer their prayers but trust that He has 
answered them; for there are really no unanswered 
prayers, if prayers they really are. Nevertheless, 
every effort should be made to instruct others and 
prepare ourselves to understand what is the perfect 
will of God for us and to know what would establish 
His kingdom on earth; for it is then that prayer be¬ 
comes more like a power to command, as in Christ’s 
teaching it is thus sometimes actually set forth. It 
is this which makes prayer truly “the prayer of 
faith,” for it is founded upon God’s will as that has 
been generally revealed, or as that has been made 
known to us concerning individual persons or par¬ 
ticular concerns; it trusts, without the slightest 
wavering, that the prayer will be answered in God’s 
good time and way, and it seeks throughout for per¬ 
fect union with His Will, and therefore includes 
the offering of ourselves, if He so vouchsafes to use 
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US, as the medium for its answer. For, as the result 
of true prayers we ourselves must become, in some 
way or other, the channel for the power of God to 
influence others or to reform the world. The media¬ 
tion of the answer may be not only through others, 
though started by our prayers, but the answer may 
come naturally instead of miraculously; for instance, 
not by bestowing the power to heal a case of, epi¬ 
lepsy instantaneously, although there is no principle 
that excludes that possibility if it is according to 
God’s will and for the good of His kingdom, but 
the effect of prayer may make itself felt in someone 
finding the cause of epilepsy and how to prevent its 
occurrence. Similarly, mountains of prejudice may 
be removed by explanations which the prayer for 
wisdom has bestowed upon us. 

Nevertheless, despite all that may seem to our 
minds limitations, these are nothing else but condi¬ 
tions of power; and the power which can be set in 
motion by prayer is beyond our imagination and far 
beyond current belief. There is a vast reservoir of 
power latent in the will of God, only waiting to be 
transformed into activity through our prayers. For, 
through prayer, man has access to the omnipotence 
of God. The power of prayer is therefore the power 
of working miracles, in the strict sense of the word— 
namely, of producing effects in the visible realm 
which are referable only to the immediate action of 
almighty God. It includes, therefore, the setting free 
of the powers of supernatural grace, so that our 
intercession for the spiritual needs of others may 
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effect for them what God cannot do for them directly, 
since their minds are closed to Him, but only in¬ 
directly, through some other human mind which is 
already open to His gracious influence and sub¬ 
mitted to His will. This remarkable exercise of the 
power of prayer is perhaps better understood by us 
since we have become familiar with the theory of 
telepathy and the way in which suggestion can work 
upon another mind. In a somewhat similar way 
prayer may cause a change of mind in another per¬ 
son which may lead to his conversion, or may even 
change men’s minds in masses and over large areas, 
thus producing widespread movements towards re¬ 
pentance, the awakening of religious susceptibility, or 
a genuine and beneficent revival, where previously 
and otherwise any such thing was unexpected or 
deemed impossible. The operation of this power is 
not, of course, entirely equivalent to what telepathy 
or suggestion is supposed to be, for here there can be 
nothing dictatorial, coercive, or surreptitious; never¬ 
theless, minds may be opened to consider actions to 
which otherwise they would remain closed. God 
elects thus to use human mediation, because it is His 
will that man should cooperate in His redemptive 
purpose, which includes the elevation of mankind to 
this supreme responsibility by the consecration of 
their latent powers. Therefore if anyone of us is 
perfectly open to the operation of God’s Spirit and 
desires the same condition for others, hidden but 
mighty movements are prepared for or set in action. 
It is doubtless thus that all great religious awaken- 
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ings are brought about. Similarly, of course, great 
changes can be wrought in ourselves, when, knowing 
our failures and needs, we submit ourselves to God 
in prayer; extraordinary changes may be expected 
and actually take place. 

The exercise of such power in prayer necessarily 
depends upon faith, and this, as we have already 
>een, a faith which has attained to deep union with 
God. The faith that makes all the difference to 
prayer is not, therefore, just a steadfast assurance 
that our desires will be answered, neither is it some¬ 
thing to which we work ourselves up by a series of 
reiterated affirmations, as in the process known as 
auto-suggestion. The faith required must be based 
upon a clear and experimental knowledge of God, 
and must approximate to perfect union with His 
will, desiring His will to be done in and through 
as, without reservation and at any cost. For instance, 
we can expect nothing but complete frustration and 
hindrance to our prayers if we seek only some par¬ 
ticular answer to prayer apart from its necessary and 
congruous accompaniments. We cannot, therefore, 
intercede for God to do something and not be willing 
to be His instruments for the carrying of that into 
effect. As we have previously noted, St. James 
teaches that “the supplication of a righteous man 
ivaileth much in its working,” ^ which must mean, 
not that the answer to his prayer is a reward for his 
righteousness, but the effectuality of his prayer is 
due to his being right with God, which, taken in its 

^ Jas. V. i6. 
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full significance, involves a close and penetrating 
union with God. Hence, also, the other necessity 
emphasized by Christ Himself: we must be for 
giving—“Whensoever ye stand praying, forgive, ii 
ye have aught against anyone,” ^ for the mind mus^ 
be emptied of any hindrance to God’s grace or lad 
of correspondence to His will. It is for the samt 
reason that our Lord commands us to pray for those 
who have done us evil; such a prayer makes a chan¬ 
nel for His grace to reach evil men, which is the 
only way evil can be really overcome. 

It might, however, be wondered why this essential 
condition of prayer should be called “faith,” for ii 
seems to partake more of what we are accustomec 
to call sanctification or perfection. Unfortunately 
our conceptions of faith have been diluted through 
misunderstanding and depleted by controversy. Sane 
tification, nevertheless, is the effect of faith, and if il 
is its final effect, that is no faith which does nol 
welcome and seek sanctification. But this activit} 
exercised in prayer is called “faith” because thing5 
may be envisaged and accepted long before they havt 
all been worked out into clear knowledge or re¬ 
sultant character. Faith, in short, in this connectior 
may be only a potentiality; hence it is likened b} 
Christ to a grain of mustard seed, and the illustra¬ 
tion not only stresses the smallness that may marl 
its beginnings, but also the growth which is the char¬ 
acteristic of the mustard plant. Faith may be only 2 
small seed, but it contains a force which, to gain itJ 

^Mark xi. 25. 
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full development, may burst rocks asunder and re¬ 
move mountains. Therefore those who are not as yet 
far advanced in religious insight and sanctity may 
already have great power in prayer, because their im¬ 
plicit dedication to the will of God anticipates the 
end of their faith—namely, the complete salvation of 
their souls. 

It is, however, mostly through lack of practice 
that the power of prayer is so deficient among us. 
Power is not gained because prayer is so inconstant. 
True prayer brings us into contact with God, and so 
releases mighty power for the redemption and ele¬ 
vation of humanity. If this contact is, however, in¬ 
termittent and easily broken, it is no wonder that 
this mighty power remains latent, undeveloped, spo¬ 
radic. And, for one reason or another, how neglected 
prayer remains amongst us! We are not thinking so 
much now of the absence of faith, which, of course, 
inhibits the power of prayer altogether, or of the 
little understanding of God’s ways, but rather of the 
loss of power which has to be set down to sheer 
spiritual sloth. There is a noticeable absence of that 
perseverance which keeps on until the point of power 
is reached. The tests of perseverance may be hard 
and exacting, but they are absolutely necessary and 
reasonable; and if we fail to pass them, we must 
pay the penalty for our lack of real concern or true 
desire. For if we examine ourselves concerning the 
earnestness of our desires, the clear intention we 
bring to prayer, and the measure of our importunity, 
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can we wonder that we know so little about the 
power of prayer? 

Most noticeable and most paralysing is the lack of 
united intercession. Many of us are anxious about 
the state of religion, the condition of society, the 
disunion of the Church, the prevalence of unbelief, 
the opposition to the kingdom of God. We preach, 
we write books, we talk, we hold conferences, we 
form societies, we agitate; we do everything but 
pray. If the New Testament is right, we have left 
out the most vital thing; and it cannot but be that, 
until intercession returns and spreads, we shall see 
little relief to our anxieties or realisation of our 
hopes. 

The power of prayer must, however, be discovered 
through personal experiment. There are laws to be 
observed, some of which may be learned from 
psychology, such as that of the law of reversed 
action.^ For instance, it often proves ineffectual to 
pray against the recurrence of some besetting temp¬ 
tation. This is not merely because, according to the 
psychological explanation, it only sets the thing the 
more in' mind, and thus prepares for action instead 
of Inhibition, but, for the deeper religious reason, 
because we do not yield ourselves absolutely to God 
along every other line at the same time. We may 
crave deliverance from this or that disturbing habit 
or shameful sin, but prayer is bound to seek nothing 
less than the whole will of God, and it is only by 
entire surrender that particular effects of our rebel- 
^ See ^‘Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion,” by Baudouin. 
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lion can be cured. Again, merely to seek for power 
as such would almost certainly end in futility or 
catastrophe. The point where power comes into play 
is when the whole self is completely yielded to God. 
In short, we get by giving up; we can be filled only 
when we are first emptied; we become powerful by 
submission; and what we do is done through us. 

Penetration to the place of power will therefore 
normally, if implicitly, work through successive 
stages. We may become engaged with the sense of 
God’s presence. When this becomes very powerful 
we may tend to be absorbed in the experience and to 
enjoy resting in it. But if no barrier is placed in the 
way a process of purgation must soon begin, and a 
purgation that may involve pain. God’s presence, 
then, no longer acts upon us as peace and rest, but 
proceeds to effect our sanctification, and this may be 
by darkness or fire, desolation or suffering. When 
these have done their work, inspiration may follow. 
God’s will for us or for our generation may be re¬ 
vealed to us, and we may be commissioned to go 
forth as apostles or prophets, or we may be conse¬ 
crated to become channels for moving others to such 
tasks. 

It will be readily understood how such processes 
carry with them the corollary necessity of being in 
perfect charity with all men. This cannot be too 
much insisted on. Our own seeking for the presence 
of God must lead to penitence, self-abandonment, 
humility, and complete self-surrender to God. Sec¬ 
ondly, there must be an emptying of our hearts of all 
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resentment or hate, for how can we love God if we 
hate our brother ? Finally, there will now be room for 
our hearts to be filled with boundless love for in¬ 
dividuals, societies, nations, and the very forgive¬ 
ness of God will flow through us. So will our whole 
nature be set on fire with the love of souls and aflame 
with the love of God, and we may become a lamp to 
light the world back to God and to lead a whole 
generation into the rediscovery of the power which 
resides in prayer, and so hasten the re-creation of 
humanity through communion with God. 
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^INTERCESSION IS A PARTICULAR 
TYPE OF PRAYER, PERFECTLY 
EASY TO DESCRIBE, TO TEACH, 
ir to ask others to do; for to intercede is simply to 
nake some request, not for oneself, but for someone 
Ise. Although those can be met with who declare 
hat it is the only type of prayer they can understand 
>r care to practise, no doubt because it seems to them 
he only completely unselfish prayer, to others it must 
eem the most difficult of all prayer; and this partly 
)ecause it seems almost presumptuous to think that 
v^e can know what is good for others, but chiefly be- 
ause many of us are bound to question whether, even 
f it would be good for others, any request of ours 
an possess any peculiar efficacy or power. For al- 
hough it is a common practice among prayerful 
)eople, and particularly among those who have had 
!;^atholic training or accept Catholic tradition, to ask 
br another’s prayers, or to promise to pray for 
)thers, when the subject is thought about it is soon 
liscovered that it is in intercessory prayer that the 
general difficulties about prayer become acute. 

We have already given some space to the con- 
ideration of the general difficulties about prayer, 
)ut at this point they insist upon a further examina- 
ion. This can, however, be the more hopefully 
mdertaken, because, in attempting to solve the prob- 
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lem of intercessory prayer, we shall be penetrating 
farther into our subject, gain more light upon itJ 
laws, and perhaps be encouraged to a fuller practice 
of prayer. 

The subjective effect, to which so many turn in 
the hope of there alone finding any sanction oi 
rationality for the practice of prayer, proves at this 
point quite valueless; for here the aim is not to in¬ 
fluence ourselves but to influence others, and that in 
the most intimate and invisible way. How is this 
possible, especially when, as commonly, we resort 
to intercession in cases where we find it impossible 
to influence or help others by direct contact or spoken 
appeal ? And why should it be thought that another 
person s prayer should avail in a case where the 
person himself does not pray, or, where he does, 
prove more availing than when he prays himself^ 
Why should God answer a person’s prayer for 
another rather than the person’s own prayers ^ And 
what, if any, increased efficacy is there in the multi¬ 
plication of a petition by many people ^ 

There is no rational answer possible to such ques¬ 
tions, unless we can assume that there exists a 
peculiar relationship between souls which makes in¬ 
tercession effective—indeed, such a relationship as 
almost seems to imply that we are nearer to some 
people than God is, or at least that we are nearer to 
God than they are. It has to be assumed that there 
is a relationship between souls which is fundamental, 
mediatorial, and universal; everyone is a priest to 
someone else. If there is such a relationship, it must 
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be a divine design intended to be employed for ends 
not otherwise attainable. Moreover, in the common 
recommendations and practice of intercession, the 
idea seems to be involved that either the quality or 
the quantity of intercession makes a difference to its 
effectiveness. We may find an instance of the quality 
of intercession implied in the statement: “Though 
Moses and Samuel stood before me, yet my mind 
could not be toward this people.” ^ And we can find 
an instance of the effect of quantity when a person 
like St. Paul, himself such a man of prayer, asks for 
the prayers of his converts, as he so often does.^ It 
would, however, be well to remind ourselves, by an¬ 
other quotation, that prevailing prayer is open to 
any of us, for St. James says, “Elijah was a man of 
like passions with us, and he prayed fervently,” and, 
as a result, it did not rain until he prayed again that 
it might.^ 

Although we might be content to believe in inter¬ 
cession, solely because it has been revealed as God’s 
will, and simply rejoice that God has condescended 
to grant to men such an important ministry, there 
are considerable helps to the understanding of how 
intercession may work to be found in modern and, 

^Jer. XV. I. 

^Eph. vi. 19; Col. iv. 3; I Thess. v. 25; 2 Thess. ili. i. 

®Jas. V. 17. The references to prayer in the Epistle of 
St. James are interesting; and that he himself practised 
what he prescribed is illustrated by the tradition, quoted 
by Hegesippus, that his knees had become as hard as a 
camel’s through his constantly praying in the temple for 
the forgiveness of the Jews (Eusebius, “Ecclesiastical His¬ 
tory, ii. 23). 
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indeed, quite recent psychological science. In telep- 
athy, however little understood may be its nature 
or the conditions which determine its success, it seems 
beyond doubt that we have here a name for a long 
suspected and now almost scientifically demonstrated 
force by which thought can be transmitted from 
one mind to another without actual contact or visible 
means, and even where great distance separates. The 
instances of the influence of thought acting at a 
distance have now been multiplied beyond reasonable 
doubt as to their reality. The rate at which news 
can travel among Oriental or primitive peoples, the 
coincidence of thought constantly remarked in or¬ 
dinary affairs, and the actual results attained by 
conscious concentration, may be quoted as familiar 
facts. Whether this can be explained as somewhat 
similar to the action of wireless transmission, the 
fact seems indisputable, even if the force is still 
somewhat erratic and sporadic in its action. There is 
also good evidence of the transmission of another’s 
thought, where prayer has been the means of con¬ 
centration employed; and there are even cases re¬ 
ported where, when someone else has prayed for a 
person, that person has actually had some kind of 
vision of the one who was praying for him. It seems 
therefore not going beyond a safe supposition to 
regard telepathy as a power which, attuned to God’s 
will, could be used to open minds to His influence 
which were not directly or sufficiently open to His 
visitation. Indeed, it is only in prayer that the ex¬ 
ercise of this power seems to be elevated above any 
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possibility of unfair influence, for everything must 
then be passed through the will of God. 

It is obvious that any such explanation involves a 
solidarity of souls which we have hitherto insuffi¬ 
ciently allowed for and which we have not yet 
learned to use. The true idea of the relationship 
existing between souls must lie somewhere between 
the notion of humanity as possessing a corporate soul 
and the entire isolation of the individual soul; with¬ 
out positing the very doubtful conception of a cor¬ 
porate soul, we are all more deeply connected than 
we realise. It is true that, according to psychical re¬ 
search, the connections believed to be traceable seem 
to function through the so-called subconscious mind 
and to be most effectual along somewhat trivial and 
intellectually low levels. But it may well be that all 
force has its sanctifiable as well as its unsanctified 
use. The solidarity of souls is, however, an indis¬ 
pensable assumption of the Catholic idea, whether 
of the fall of man or of his redemption; it must 
have been specially designed to further the salvation 
of the human race, and the power that is there latent 
awaits its true exploitation in intercessory prayer. 
This power receives its supreme sanction in the doc¬ 
trine of the Communion of Saints, which teaches us 
that the highest example of our interconnection is 
not to be found in the strange and doubtfully valu¬ 
able exercise of subconscious psychic suggestion, but 
in the sanctified and salutary exercise of intercession. 

The inherent difficulty of intercessory prayer, 
therefore, does not rest upon some irrational idea 
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or unscientific notion, as previously sceptics may 
have urged, but is rather due to our selfishness and 
unconcern, and to our neglected and unexplored 
prayer life. For it cannot be overlooked or gainsaid 
that intercession was quite clearly taught and prac¬ 
tised by Jesus. He taught us specially to pray for 
our persecutors; and this not simply for its sub¬ 
jective effect upon ourselves; though there is, per¬ 
haps, no better test whether we have forgiven those 
who may have wronged us than whether we are able 
to pray earnestly and sincerely for them. That the 
subjective effect was not the only one in the mind 
of Jesus can be proved from the fact that our Lord 
also bade us pray that the Father would send forth 
labourers into His harvest.^ For although such 
prayer might often end in our finding ourselves 
growing conscious of some work we ourselves ought 
to be doing, it could not have had merely that in¬ 
tention when first spoken to His disciples, for al¬ 
though, according to St. Matthew, it was immediately 
after exhorting them to this intercession that the 
Lord commissioned the Twelve to special labour, 
according to St. Luke^ He spent the whole night in 
prayer before He appointed them as His Apostles. 
Moreover, we are told that Jesus Himself prayed 
for His enemies, while He also prayed for the 
Apostles corporately^ and for St. Peter particularly.^ 
Nor is our Lord’s intercession limited to His re- 

^Matt. ix. 38. 

®Luke vi. i2, 13, 

®John xvii. 9. 

*Luke xxii. 32. 
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orded recourse to prayer during His earthly life. In 
he Epistle to the Hebrews it is implied that interces- 
ion is the supreme function of the ascended Christ— 
He ever liveth to make intercession for us.” ^ The 
act that Christ intercedes thus with the Father 
annot be made to argue that our Lord is in any way 
xterior to the Divine Being, for a similar interces- 
ion is predicated of the Holy Spirit, and is there de- 
lared to be so effectual “because he maketh interces- 
ion for the saints according to the will of God.” ^ 
ntercession is ascribed to Christ acting as our High 
^riest, and appearing before the face of God for us ; ^ 
)ut this is in an Epistle which also declares that He 
s the very image of God’s substance, and sits at 
:he right hand of the Majesty on high.^ All this 
>hows that intercession is a special kind of prayer: 
t is not just one person praying for another; it is a 
Drayer which is effective in proportion as the person 
vho prays is in actual contact and union with God. 
Indeed, the intercession of Christ, as described in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, is not of the nature of 
prayer as ordinarily understood—that is, the mere 
presentation of a petition; it is declared to be through 
His own blood that He wins His way into the holy 
place,^ where He can exercise His priestly interces¬ 
sion. Here we have the supreme example of what 
intercession can mean: it is the offering of oneself to 

^Heb. vii. 25. 

^Rom. viii. 27. 

® Heb. ix. 24. 

^ Heb. i. 3 - 
Heb, ix, 12. 
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the point of shedding one's blood. It is, of cours 
beyond the power of any merely human person 1 
advance so far in intercession as this: Christ alor 
could do this, and needed to do it only once to mal 
an offering sufficient for the sins of the whole world 
but in lesser degree all intercession must partake c 
a self-oblation, and the more entire that is the moi 
effectual it will be. 

The actual nature of intercession is further illu; 
trated by that which is ascribed to the Holy Spiri 
This might be described as hyper-intercession, fc 
it is made with unutterable groanings.^ This e? 
traordinary description, only expressible in huma 
language by means of paradox, gives us some notio 
of the enormous labour that intercession involve: 
and of the force it is necessary to employ, in orde 
to bring human souls nearer to God, the Spir: 
striving, as it were, to bring our reluctant humanit 
into that orbit of energy by which the impulse of th 
divine love constitutes Father, Son, and Spirit on 
indivisible Unity. This gives us some idea what 
power intercession can and must exert, as well a 
shows more clearly how perfect intercession can onl 
be exerted by one who is so one with God that h 
can make others one with Him too. 

Intercession, therefore, although so simple in ides 
is capable of an extension which only the Divine ca 
attain, and to be effectually exerted by anyone need 
to be filled out with knowledge of God and devotio: 
to His will. This must always be remembered, bu 
^Rom. viii. 26. 
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especially when intercession is employed in common 
prayer, and particularly when that occurs in a fa¬ 
miliar and oft-used liturgy. If the wide application, 
say, of a prayer of general intercession be carefully 
examined, it is obvious that it cannot be expected 
that it shall be answered just as asked, or then and 
there. It is, of course, intended that such prayers 
shall be filled out by individual intentions, and they 
are framed in the expectations that this is understood 
and that they will be so used. Sometimes the word¬ 
ing of such intercessions embraces so universal and 
absolute a hope that it not only presupposes some 
considerable extension of time for its fulfilment, but 
demands from all who would voice such petitions sin¬ 
cerely some corresponding intensity of desire. Sim¬ 
ilarly, there must accompany such petitions, if they 
are to be honestly employed, the willingness to be 
not only the passive prayer channel, but the active 
agent towards their fulfilment, if God shall so call 
us. 

The filling out of intercession by individual inten¬ 
tion and personal consecration is brought out very 
clearly in the supreme type of intercessory prayer— 
namely the Sacrifice of the Mass. It is instinctively 
felt by those who follow Catholic tradition that the 
Mass is peculiarly effective for intercessory purposes, 
whether this be some wide concern or to serve some 
benefit for individual persons. Although this belief 
may appear to some no more than a superstition, and 
perhaps is sometimes held with little real understand¬ 
ing of what is involved, it is capable of an explana- 
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tion at once completely rational and entirely religi¬ 
ous. The intercessory efficacy of the Mass depends 
upon its connection with the heavenly intercession 
of Christ, with which, indeed, it is united, and 
which it specifically sets forth. The sacrificial na¬ 
ture of the offering of the Mass is due to its iden¬ 
tification with the offering of Himself which Christ 
makes in heaven, the consummation, as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews shows, of what He did on Calvary; 
not that Calvary was not complete in itself, but it 
was so because it was the external and temporal 
manifestation, under earthly conditions, of the eter¬ 
nal, interior, and heavenly self-oblation by which 
the Son expresses His love of the Father, and which, 
indeed, only takes sacrificial form because of our 
sins, and, in the sacrifice of the Cross, because that 
summed up the sin of the world. On our side, more¬ 
over, the offering of any special intention at the 
Mass must depend for its efficacy upon the measure 
of real union with Christ crucified in the intention 
or attainment of the participators—priest, people, or 
Church as a whole. It must not, of course, be thought 
that any earnestness of intention or the sanctity of 
those who offer the Sacrifice of the Mass can add 
anything to the sufficiency of Calvary. Nevertheless, 
it always needs some degree of understanding and 
self-offering to make that sacrifice effectual; for it 
involves an acceptance of what Christ has done, 
which, for any purpose, and on any theory of the 
Atonement, must be an integral element and play an 
important part. This does not mean that the simple 
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or the uneducated can take no worthy or effectual 
part in that offering; they can often do it much more 
easily than the sophisticated and the self-conscious, 
if only they desire God’s will and simply surrender 
themselves to Him. 

If this all too brief explanation of the sacrificial 
efficacy of the Mass makes no appeal to some, either 
because such matters lie outside their traditional 
belief, or because, through its necessary condensa¬ 
tion, it cannot be intelligently followed, neverthe¬ 
less, the whole argument only lays bare conditions 
which must govern any kind of true intercession. 
For true intercession must depend for its offering 
upon the closeness of our union both with God and 
with man—that is, upon our sanctification and our 
sympathy; and these in any full sense demand one 
another. Therefore full and final union with the 
will of God should be sought as the ground of our 
intercession, and upon that any particular purpose 
can then be safely erected. Sometimes, indeed, we can 
do no more for any person or any cause than offer 
ourselves more completely to God, with that person 
or cause in mind. This is, among other reasons, why 
intercession of any special kind should always be 
conjoined with any advanced type of prayer, and 
also why advanced prayer in itself is intercession, 
for there we are seeking to unite ourselves more 
completely to God; we place ourselves in God’s 
presence, where we desire others to be, and thus we 
make a new contact between God and the world. 
That is the actual meaning of intercession: it is not 
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merely the presenting of a petition on behalf of 
others; it is the presenting of ourselves as mediators, 
seeking to make reconciliation. We can therefore only 
truly intercede when we offer ourselves wholly, ut¬ 
terly, and at any cost, to the furtherance of God’s 
will. 

It can now be seen more clearly, perhaps, how in¬ 
tercession is applied to the vast concerns that it is 
often called upon to embrace. Everything must de¬ 
pend upon the depth of our own concern—that is, 
simply on how much we really mean our prayers. 
We pray, for instance, for the propagation of the 
true faith everywhere, the unity of the Church, or 
the coming of the Kingdom. There is nothing pre¬ 
sumptuous or vain in such petitions. But there must 
be a great Intensity of desire if It is to carry the vast 
extensity of such requests. The efficacy of such in¬ 
tercession is also considerably affected by the amount 
of true desire, and therefore by the number of those 
who make real intercession. At the same time, it needs 
to be remembered that there may be souls, sometimes 
standing almost alone, and themselves perhaps ca¬ 
pable of exerting very little external influence over 
men or affairs, yet who might give themselves to a 
ministry of intercession as to a most important and 
consecrated task. This could involve great intensity 
of desire and dedication of spirit, and yet it would 
be infinitely worth while, for it Is certain that such 
intercession must always be the prelude to any re¬ 
vival of religion or beneficial movement towards 
the coming of God’s kingdom on earth. It is therefore 
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when such concerns are laid upon some priestly soul, 
or are felt by a sufficient number, that the hidden 
flood-gates of spiritual power are thrown open, and 
streams of blessing descend upon wide areas of 
human life. Such considerations ought to move our 
hearts to greater concern and more earnest practice, 
and at least awaken us to recognise the poverty of 
our past intercessions. If we examine the proportion 
of our intercessions to the rest of our prayers, we 
may perhaps gain some knowledge of the selfishness 
of our concern, and of how little we have yet ad¬ 
vanced along the way of prayer; though, of course, 
this proportion is not to be measured by the time, but 
by the importance and intensity given to intercession, 
and especially by the dominant purpose of self¬ 
oblation to God and on behalf of others which should 
direct all our desire and intention in prayer. Here 
the ineffectuality of much of our intercession is 
surely laid bare: we do not really care, and we do 
not care because we have really not come near to 
the mind and heart of God. Our intercessory prayer 
is something we all need to watch, everyone must 
repeatedly repair, and we can always renew. We 
might set ourselves to revise our prayers on an in¬ 
tercessory basis; we must seek still more earnestly 
for close union with Christ, so that the things He 
lived and died for—the taking away of the sins of 
the world, the making of peace, the bringing of souls 
to God—are constantly in our minds when we pray. 
If so, we shall not be found dumb for want of 
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something to pray about, be content to remain for¬ 
mal and distant in prayer, or be long before we find 
prayer becoming a greater, richer, and more absorb¬ 
ing business than we had ever dreamed it could be, 
or thought, for us, it could ever become. 
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HE VARIOUS TYPES OF PRAYER 
HAVE BEEN HISTORICALLY CLAS- 
___ SIFIED AS VOCAL, MENTAL, AND 
mystical. This terminology is somewhat ambiguous, 
but it has become too traditional to be changed now, 
and we must content ourselves with employing the 
usual terms, while at the same time clearly stating 
in what sense we are using them. 

Vocal prayer almost explains itself: it is prayer 
that consists of spoken words. Often such prayer will 
consist of words previously provided and in long 
use, such as the Psalms, the Pater Noster, Ave 
Maria, or Anima Christi,, and these have been em¬ 
ployed, together with other forms, in liturgical or 
common worship. In addition there is an almost end¬ 
less variety of prayers which owe their composition 
to saintly souls and experts in prayer. The use of 
such prayers has sometimes been condemned, on the 
ground that it is as unnatural to pray other people’s 
prayers as to wear other people’s clothes; and in 
some quarters a deep-rooted, but at last slowly dis¬ 
appearing, objection has long prevailed against the 
use of printed prayers for public worship. But since 
nearly all Christians agree to sing provided hymns 
or psalms, many of which are really prayers, and 
to use the “Our Father,” objections to provided 
prayers break down through inconsistency, and, as 
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has been well pointed out, even those who compose 
music themselves are not above playing the works 
of the great composers. This controversy might be 
considered closed if only it could be admitted by all 
that provided and spontaneous prayer both have 
their rightful place, and if it were clearly recognised 
that constantly used prayers must never be allowed 
to degenerate into vain repetitions, neither should we 
ever use any prayers that we do not sincerely mean. 
But the use of previously composed prayers can often 
be of great value in gaining quietness, concentration, 
or earnestness, and we can then proceed to pray in 
our own words or in other ways. Even reiterated 
forms, when used with a special intention or as a 
common response in public worship, are not to be 
condemned. Our Lord provided the “Our Father” 
as a model form of prayer; in the Garden of Geth- 
semane He Himself could do no more than repeat the 
same words; and it should be noted that it is not 
repetition, but vain repetition that He condemned. 
Different writers are not all agreed whether vocal 
prayer should be used to describe only prayer ac¬ 
tually spoken with the lips, or should also be con¬ 
fined to prayer previously composed; nevertheless, 
there is something to be said for praying aloud, even 
when praying alone,^ for it can be an aid to more 
exact expression of what we desire, and can some¬ 
times help to generate greater fervour. To get some¬ 
where alone, where there is no danger of being 

^ In reciting the Breviary privately the direction is that 
at least the lips must frame the words. 
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overheard, and pour out one’s soul until there is 
nothing left unexpressed of penitence or desire can 
bring great relief and sometimes initiate a great ex¬ 
perience. This type of spontaneous prayer, whether 
to be termed vocal or not, has however, a place pro¬ 
vided for it, in some of the classical systems, under 
the title of colloquy, which describes, as the word 
itself denotes, a colloquial or somewhat unstudied 
conversation, letting utterance suggest and lead 
where it will. 

At the other end of the scale there is the distinctive 
type of prayer, which we shall consider later, known 
as mystical. Where the exact boundary between 
mystical and non-mystical prayer should be drawn is 
a matter upon which the experts are also not agreed. 
And while the description of the intermediate class 
of prayer, known as “Mental Prayer,” does not, of 
course, imply that the mind is not employed in vocal 
prayer, there does seem to be a type of mystical 
prayer in which at least the ordinary working of the 
mind is suspended or overpassed. It is this middle 
class of prayer that we are now to study; and while 
under “mental prayer” some writers include col¬ 
loquy, meditation, and affective prayer, and others 
regard affective prayer as the essentially mental 
prayer, the term is usually kept for meditation. At 
any rate, we have in meditation an entirely distinct 
type of prayer which cannot be compared with any 
other, and a type to which great importance has been 
ascribed by the experts. 

In itself meditation is not strictly prayer at all. As 
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our common use of the word shows, it is nothing 
more than the turning of a subject over in the mind; 
a familiar activity which we all employ in quite 
secular affairs, sometimes descending to mere un¬ 
guided reverie, and sometimes deliberately rehearsing 
what we are going to do or say. When used to de¬ 
scribe an integral part of prayer, meditation must 
not only have sacred truth as its subject, but it must 
be entered upon with the definite object of lifting 
the mind to God. It is therefore rightly regarded as 
partaking of the nature of true prayer, since it clearly 
falls within that ancient and widely accepted defi¬ 
nition of prayer as “the ascent of the mind to God.’ ^ 
The definite objective in meditation is to gain a 
deeper knowledge of the mind of God, with the aim 
of bringing our minds into conformity with His; 
but it often has the indirect result of Inducing a 
higher type of prayer, and may eventually bring 
the soul into an experience of union with God. 

Meditation has been a constant and recommended 
practice from earliest times. There is an interesting 
reference to be found as early as the Book of Genesis 
—“Isaac went out to meditate in the fields at the 
eventide”; ^ but other scriptural references are con¬ 
fined to the Book of Psalms, and are found especially 

^ St. Nilus (t43o) seems to have been the earliest to 
have employed this definition. 

^ Gen. xxiv. 63. Modern Hebraists suspect that the word 
here translated “meditate” only means to “roam”; but even 
that might describe a mental state something like medita¬ 
tion. There is no need to think that meditation was un¬ 
known or impossible to primitive people. 
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in Psalm 119, which might be called the Medita- 
tion Psalm. The practice was commended by the 
Early Fathers of the Church, and was much em¬ 
ployed by hermits and monks, though this early 
practice is nowhere described in detail, and was ap¬ 
parently quite free and informal. Methodical medi¬ 
tation seems to have been first introduced in the 
fifteenth century, and “The Brethren of the Common 
Life” were accustomed to employ for this purpose 
a series of subjects; and following on this, the 
great monastic Orders have made a practice of 
having regular meditation for prescribed periods, 
often with some selected text or subject to meditate 
upon together. It was, however, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
whose system, drawn up in the first instance for his 
own practice, has stereotyped the method of employ¬ 
ing upon a given subject, first the intellect, then the 
imagination, and finally the will, which by its sim¬ 
plicity and effectiveness has rightly had so great a 
vogue.^ 

Sanctified by such tradition and recommended by 
such high authority, meditation has passed into the 
normal prayer practised by all instructed Catholics. 
Although, until recently, meditation was almost un¬ 
known by that name in Protestant circles, an ap¬ 
proximation to it had long been employed in the 
pious and often recommended custom of reading the 
Bible slowly and thinking over what had been read. 

^The Sulpician Method is only a somewhat more compli¬ 
cated using of the same' idea. It can be found sufficiently 
described in Faber’s ‘‘Growth in Holiness,” pp. 230-234. 
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The popular appreciation of meditation in our own 
day, in other than Catholic circles, is, however, prob¬ 
ably due to an acquaintance with Eastern mysticism, 
especially as that has been introduced to the Western 
mind by Theosophy. For meditation is practised 
assiduously in Buddhism, Hinduism, and Moham¬ 
medanism, though it is never very clear what this 
meditation is concerned with; and in these systems, 
as adapted for Western use, there is such a prefer¬ 
ence for vague and vast subjects like “The All” or 
“The Nothing,” and so much effort is spent in 
emptying the mind of all thought and desire, that 
it is not certain whether such meditation is really 
about anything at all. In such modern cults as Chris¬ 
tian Science and New Thought, the prayer recom¬ 
mended is wholly of the meditative type, for what 
they call prayer is simply thinking about God and 
such of His attributes as Health, Joy, Strength (and 
sometimes Wealth!); and this type of thought is 
practised, not, apparently, so much to the glory of 
God as for the benefit of man, for it is believed that 
prayer is creative: to think these things brings them 
into effective existence for us. Here we have an in¬ 
teresting example of the vengeance which follows on 
rejected tradition. Meditation, abandoned on the 
ground that it is not a true form of prayer, returns 
as the only form to be allowed. It is needless to say 
that the Catholic practice of meditation is quite dif¬ 
ferent; it is always about something definite, em¬ 
ployed as the prelude to, preparation for, or as an 
integral part of, prayer; for particular acts of 
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prayer should always precede and follow the medita¬ 
tion, and its main purpose is the bringing of the mind 
into correspondence with the mind of God. 

The only meditation with which we are concerned 
is that which is employed within the framework and 
purpose of Christian prayer, and we must therefore 
now attempt such a description of this type of prayer 
as shall encourage its faithful and fruitful practice. 
Those who are perfectly familiar with its methods 
must therefore be patient with a somewhat detailed 
and unadvanced instruction for the sake of those 
who, while familiar with other forms of prayer, may 
yet know practically nothing of this; for until quite 
recently its conscious and deliberate practice has been 
almost entirely confined to Roman Catholic circles 
and to monastic Orders even there. 

It must first of all be noted that not only is medita¬ 
tion to be practised as a preparation for prayer; it is 
employed for the purpose of developing the prayer 
life, and so that this purpose may be kept clearly in 
mind it must always be set within a definite frame¬ 
work of prayer. Meditation should therefore never 
be begun without first invoking the divine aid: if we 
are seeking to bring our minds into union with the 
mind of God, we shall certainly need every kind of 
divine grace and assistance. Therefore the first act in 
meditation should be one of Recollection: we must 
realise the Divine Presence as strongly as we can, for 
we are not going merely to think about God, we are 
to think in His presence and by His inspiration. 
Meditation in any Christian system of prayer must 
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not be a solitary and self-evoked activity, even 
though it may be directed towards the most sacred 
and exalted subject. The sense of dependence upon 
God should therefore be registered and emphasised 
by a Petition for help^ and not only to be enabled so 
to meditate that we may be guided into the truth; 
that is important enough in itself, for otherwise 
meditation might prove purely injurious, only 
strengthening our delusions and confirming us in 
error; divine help is most especially needed so that 
we may both rightly feel and act upon the truth that 
we are led to see. For, perhaps owing a little to our 
modern methods of education, we may be tempted to 
shut ourselves up in a false mental life which has 
little effect in practice. Meditation^ it must be reit¬ 
erated, is only a means to an end, and unless the 
end is constantly set before us the whole practice 
may become futile, if not pernicious. This needs to 
be frequently recalled, even when meditation has be¬ 
come a regular practice within an ordered prayer 
life; for the very interest that can be created in the 
method or the mere performance of an habitual task 
may lead to the most important element being left 
out, or at least very poorly represented. 

For meditation is really only a preparation for 
prayer. As it is in itself it might only seem to some 
a curious, mistaken, or wasted effort, especially when, 
through gift or training, direct and earnest prayer 
has become an easy and sustained practice. Indeed, 
we can freely admit to any who might make such an 
objection that meditation is, strictly speaking, not 
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prayer at all; and they might then argue that, even if 
it is a valuable exercise, it is somewhat comparable 
to reading a book or hearing sermons, means which 
they already follow. Such persons might perhaps 
declare that they practised meditation, but outside 
their prayer times, when out for a walk, or when 
sitting quietly at home. For it must be remembered 
that, to those trained in ordinary Protestant piety, 
prayer is reserved to describe the pouring out of the 
heart to God, emptying the whole mind in reference 
to Him, which may therefore include adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession, supplication, and interces¬ 
sion—very much like free and spontaneous, if some¬ 
what one-sided, conversation, prompted only by our 
sense of need and belief in God’s willingness to 
listen. Let us at once gladly acknowledge that such 
conversational prayer is of immense value; to deny 
it would be blind, to repress it dangerous, and even 
to attempt to replace it probably unwise, for any 
practice which would tend to dry up this kind of 
prayer would be disastrous, and any condemnation 
of it as too familiar would be nothing else but ig¬ 
norant meddling. Such spontaneous prayer is natural, 
ought to be encouraged, and can be effective, and 
the soul which knows nothing about it knows little 
about prayer. If it is allowed full development and 
can be sustained, it is most valuable, even psycho¬ 
logically ; for it is comparable in its effects to what is 
attempted by “free association” in psycho-analysis, 
and should serve eventually to bring up all sins, 
fears, and aspirations to consciousness. Its practice 
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would save many a soul from serious mental com¬ 
plexes, as well as from the mental danger of talking 
to oneself. 

But meditation is no enemy to, or formal substi¬ 
tute for, this kind of prayer; on the contrary, medi¬ 
tation may induce, release, and purify such prayer. 
The Ignatian scheme definitely provides a place for 
it, for each meditation in the Spiritual Exercises 
closes with the direction, “Make a colloquy,” and in 
order to fill this out it is suggested that in turn the 
colloquy might be with the Father in heaven and 
with Christ on the Cross. A colloquy, as we have 
noted before, means a free and colloquial conversa¬ 
tion ; St. Ignatius, therefore, intended meditation to 
lead to free and spontaneous prayer, which has per¬ 
haps been somewhat overlooked. But this sponta¬ 
neous conversational type of prayer is liable to be 
restricted to certain moods or to need the spur of 
some special need, and may otherwise dry up al¬ 
together. We all know how in human affairs, when 
the one we would converse with is physically present, 
conversation may lag for want of a subject, and 
even with our most loved and familiar friends be¬ 
come desultory and grudging. It is this, in our con¬ 
versation with God, which meditation would prevent, 
for it proposes that we shall first arrange and think 
over what we shall talk about. Meditation is, how¬ 
ever, more frequently recommended as a preparation 
for prayer of a more advanced type than that of 
colloquy—namely, for affective and even for con¬ 
templative prayer. These terms need some explana- 
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tion. Affective prayer is an exercise of the emotions, 
though it by no means need be what is usually called 
emotional, for it may express itself in deliberate acts 
of penitence and adoration, love and aspiration. 
These ‘‘acts” need not, however, consist in an out¬ 
pouring of words, spoken or thought; more often 
they consist of short ejaculations, of inexpressible 
feelings of trust, peace, and joy, or, as is said of the 
Holy Spirit’s intercession, of “groanings that cannot 
be uttered”—that is, of desires too deep for words. 
Indeed, this affective prayer may content itself with 
repeated ejaculations of but a single word, perhaps 
the name of God or Jesus; or it may be occupied 
with a simple, quiet feeling of peace, joy, or love, 
which there is no need to express, and from which 
there is no desire to move. This affective prayer may 
thus pass through the stages of what are called “the 
Prayer of Simplicity” and “the Prayer of Quiet” to 
what is recognised to be a more specifically mystical 
type of prayer. The distinction of these different 
stages, and the question of deciding to which the 
term “mystical” should be confined, are matters still 
under discussion; but with these debates, and with 
the type of prayer strictly called contemplation, we 
are not at present concerned, save to note that med¬ 
itation is believed to lead to affective prayer for cer¬ 
tain, and perhaps, if practised long and faithfully 
enough, to induce the more ordinary type of con¬ 
templation. 

Meditation is thus a carefully ordered, somewhat 
subjective, but psychologically valuable type of 
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prayer. Like many of the practices which have grown 
up in the Church, it has, however, been based upon 
an entirely intuitive psychology. Psychology as we 
know it—the new, vast, and complicated science of 
modern research—^was quite unknown to most of 
those who have recommended or practised medita¬ 
tion ; and though they often had the psychological 
interest to note the effects of prayer upon themselves, 
they had no conscious or merely psychological aim. 
They have provided us with valuable psychological 
material, but though their method may have been 
subjective, their aim was wholly objective. This is 
specially true about that great expert in meditation, 
St. Ignatius, a rough, untrained soldier, whose Spir¬ 
itual Exercises were drawn up at first mainly for his 
own guidance and practice.^ 

Nevertheless, the psychological value of medita¬ 
tion is evident, and may perhaps serve to interest 
some people in its practice who might otherwise not 
be attracted. This psychological value is seen in the 
order in which the meditation is made. First, a 
subject is chosen: some attribute of God, some event 

’^The Ignatian scheme is a little diflFerent from what we 
have set out, always employing, to use his own terminology, 
memory, reasoning, and the will. This is sometimes trans¬ 
lated in modern terms into the threefold intellect, feeling, 
and will. Though it is well to keep in mind the original 
classification, we have thought it really simpler to analyse 
and distinguish the process a little further, and to make 
intellect and imagination able to be taken as alternatives; 
for his “memory” work employs the imagination, and 
he proposes a prelude which he calls contemplation, and 
which he explains to mean visible meditation— i.e.y im¬ 
aginative visualisation. See Rickaby’s translation, p. 23. 
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from the Gospels, one of our Lord’s virtues, or some 
point of apostolic doctrine or ethical exhortation. 
Such material will naturally be gathered from the 
Scriptures, and indeed a scriptural passage, especially 
from the Psalms, Gospels, or Epistles, may well be 
chosen as the subject of meditation, thus combining 
regular Bible reading and ordered prayer. But the 
subject should be chosen beforehand, if possible the 
previous night, and one or two points about it se¬ 
lected for consideration, the actual meditation being 
most profitable if it can be made part of our morning 
prayers. It will be recognised by the psychologically 
interested that the unconscious mind is thus left to 
collect what the waking consciousness can operate 
upon. Then when we come to the time of meditation 
itself, after a sufficient preparatory recollection of 
God’s presence and supplication for His aid, the 
subject we have selected is brought before the mind, 
and upon it there is exercised, first, the imagination, 
or the intellect, or both, as the subject most naturally 
calls for. We can help ourselves sometimes at this 
stage by asking ourselves the questions: What do I 
understand this to mean? What is this really like? 
Or we can picture the event, and try to imagine how 
Christ said or did this. Even our difficulties and 
doubts can, if necessary, be brought into play, in 
order to ask for further guidance and illumination. 
If we find we can understand no more, even after 
asking for divine help, we need not be troubled, but 
simply acknowledge that we do not understand, and 
we can come back to it another time. When we have 
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exhausted all that seems profitable by this means, 
we should then exercise our feelings and seek to evoke 
the appropriate affections, which will be penitence, 
thankfulness, or aspiration, as the subject demands. 
We can help ourselves by asking again: What ought 
I to feel about this? Finally, we should try to ex¬ 
ercise our volition, and we can now ask: What ought 
I to do about this ? And as a result make some resolu¬ 
tion, general or particular, as the case demands, but 
anyhow something definite; and all this that we may 
express, carry out, or attain whatever we have 
learned to be our duty, whether in devotion, char¬ 
acter, or service; sometimes, if it is suitable to the 
kind of resolution, settling on something to be done 
at a certain time that day as a further registration, a 
reminder, or the fulfilment of our resolution. 

It will readily be discerned that here we have a 
practice which ought to make for psychological 
unity; a most desirable personal reform, especially 
for us moderns, for our usual education and the 
general division of labour tend to isolate our func¬ 
tions and dissociate our personalities. The faithful 
and constant practice of meditation should correct 
many faults, and make for reality, consistency, con¬ 
centration, and efficiency; and which of us does not 
need all these, especially in matters of religion? For 
this exercise links together the elements in our make¬ 
up which are all too often disconnected, paralysed, 
or in conflict. Through this practice the unconscious 
mind is influenced by the constant reiteration of 
thoughts, examples, and motives; the appropriate 
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emotional tone is attached to our thoughts, and the 
imagination is brought into play, and, by mental an¬ 
ticipation, resolution is linked to future action. Such 
a method, long and regularly practised, ought to do 
something to prevent our intellectual convictions re¬ 
maining ineffective, as they so often do, and this 
because the organisation of our emotions continues 
under other ideas and motives, as they are dictated 
by past training or unconscious desires. It does not, 
however, allow either our intellectual convictions or 
our deepest feelings to exhaust themselves in their 
own peculiar activity, but holds some promise of 
their being put into practical effect. 

The very efficacy of the psychological effect of 
meditation may, however, owing to the teaching of 
much modern psychology, actually make the whole 
process all the more suspect. It may be dismissed, in 
some quarters, as nothing more than a form of auto¬ 
suggestion, and this, while the more commending it 
to some, the more condemning it for others. It must, 
however, be recognised that everything here depends 
upon the truth of the subject taken for meditation. It 
may be quite frankly admitted that it is possible to 
suggest something to the mind that is quite untrue, 
until the whole mind is organised round the false 
idea and ready to act upon it, when it either becomes, 
as modern jargon has it, true for that person or, 
what was untrue when it was suggested becomes ac¬ 
tually true through repeated suggestion, as is the 
alleged effect of, for instance, the famous Coue for- 
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mula: “Every day, in every way, I am becoming 
better and better.” 

But whatever value this suggestion of what is, at 
the time, untrue may have, and however legitimate 
it may be for some purposes, anything of that nature 
is entirely repugnant to meditation as an element in 
Christian prayer. Nothing but the truth is to be 
sought and admitted to the mind, though we may 
affirm something to be possible for us, even though 
at present it is not a fact, as, for instance, our entire 
sanctification, and by faith we may hasten its attain¬ 
ment. We recognise that the problem of truth must 
be submitted to other than a psychological test; but 
what we are at the moment pleading for is that even 
if a thing is absolutely true, and is admitted by the 
mind to be so, the auto-suggestion (to use the popu¬ 
lar term for the moment) of that truth may still be 
necessary, since it may be held for true without really 
influencing us, especially if the truth is not obvious 
or belongs to the realm of the invisible. 

But while meditation undeniably uses the same 
machinery as auto-suggestion, it does so for pro¬ 
foundly different motives, with a higher objective 
aim and with assured faith, not so much in self-help 
as in divine grace. It therefore moves in a less sus¬ 
pect and healthier realm, and has far more beneficent 
results. It is specially set free from the danger of 
psychic exhaustion and that concentration upon self 
which auto-suggestion tends to foster. Meditation is 
primarily concerned with God, not with self; and it 
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is the very objectivity of its method which gives it 
its supremely subjective value. 

The trouble is, however, that most people seem to 
find meditation extraordinarily difficult. This diffi¬ 
culty is in itself unsurmountable, save by persever¬ 
ing practice, for ordered meditation is to most of us 
an unaccustomed exercise. We are constantly turning 
things over in our mind, but we generally leave this 
quite unregulated, either letting it be determined by 
interests or events, or, as in reverie, drifting as one 
idea brings up another. On the contrary, meditation 
is rightly called mental prayer, for it is a type of 
prayer in which we use our minds with a determinate 
and ordered purpose; and it is therefore a type of 
mental activity, especially for our generation, so de¬ 
pendent upon printed or outside prescription, rarely 
employed and almost atrophied. It is obvious, never¬ 
theless, that it is a type of mental activity which 
could employ the highest development of our facul¬ 
ties. The intellectual activity which might be em¬ 
ployed on meditation could exhaust any powers that 
a trained philosopher or informed theologian pos¬ 
sessed. What might be contributed by the imaginative 
faculties could employ the highest powers possessed 
by an artistic, poetic, or dramatic genius. The voli¬ 
tional energy which might be manufactured in medi¬ 
tation might, in the hands of a resolute personality, 
not only change character but mould history. Unfor¬ 
tunately, however, most of us are more deficient than 
gifted in one, two, or all three of these elements. If 
we set ourselves to think, we find we can think of 
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nothing; if we set ourselves to think about some re¬ 
ligious subject, we find our minds tempted to think of 
almost anything else. Again, we find that while we 
can feel strongly enough about some wrong done to 
us, to feel rightly and deeply, to order, about some¬ 
thing that ought to move us leaves us only hard, 
cold, and dry. And when it comes to making resolu¬ 
tions, if we can think, at the moment, of any worth 
making, we often not only forget to carry them out, 
we even forget beyond recall what was the resolu¬ 
tion we made. Even if we have become impressed 
with the value or duty of meditation and make some 
attempt at the practice, although we may be inter¬ 
ested for a time, the task may all too soon grow 
tedious, for we may find that we can get no fresh 
ideas, we seem to see no visible results, and our 
prayers show no sure signs of advance; and so 
meditation is abandoned as beyond us, or is continued 
as a perfunctory duty, badly done, a mere formality, 
lacking in any religious value. This, it is to be 
feared, is the all too common result of attempted 
meditation. 

But it is often the case that discouragement comes 
far too soon. The very faculties in which we seem 
entirely deficient are often only latent, and can be 
wakened into activity by practice; just as it was once 
concluded that some people had no ear for music, 
taste for poetry, or power to appreciate painting, 
whereas experiment has proved that these powers are 
only dormant in most people. Apart from the techni¬ 
cal facility that some natures can soon achieve, and 
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the supernatural gift bestowed on others, it is obvious 
that the faculty for meditation exists in quite simple 
and untrained minds. This is evidenced by the 
ruminative thought of humble folk, which, however 
slowly, often produces great wisdom and pungent 
expression; in the fact of reverie, which we all 
slightly possess, and not always of a trivial tend¬ 
ency; and strongly, though strangely, in the habit 
of day-dreaming or phantasy, which shows that some 
people possess powers which, if not employed on 
meditation, only degenerate into debilitating and 
dangerous perversions. Moreover, although we have 
purposely instanced the supreme consecration of glo¬ 
rious intellectual, artistic, or volitional powers that 
meditation could employ, and the great power that 
sometimes might be awakened through this prac¬ 
tice, we must go on to insist that the simplest kind 
of thoughts, feelings, and resolutions are the best 
for this purpose, and should be sought even by those 
who can employ their great powers in other directions 
outside prayer. 

Moreover, it is precisely those who find the prac¬ 
tice difficult who stand to gain most from it. It 
would often bring to an end the plague of doubt, 
unhealthy imagination, and indecision; it would un¬ 
doubtedly tend to unify the whole nature, and very 
soon bring order where chaos, confusion, and conflict 
had hitherto reigned; it would prove a prophylactic 
against fear, irritation, and depression; and even¬ 
tually it would deepen our interior life, purge our 
souls of sin, make prayer an absorbing business, and 
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take us far along the way of sanctification and to¬ 
wards union with God. Indeed, however difficult the 
beginning and slow the progress, it is bound, sooner 
or later, to produce unmistakable and welcome spir¬ 
itual results—in a clearer consciousness of God’s 
presence, in a character more closely reflecting His 
nature, and in a service which would contribute to 
His glory. But all these things must come gradually, 
and may not be visible, especially to ourselves, until 
practice has been regular, sustained, and prolonged; 
some results will never be seen by us at all, but they 
will be visible to others and pleasing to God. Finally, 
for the encouragement of others it should be recorded 
that hardly anyone has ever admitted that he could 
meditate well; but even though it is done very im¬ 
perfectly, or often has to be done hurriedly, it is 
always worth doing. We can always try to do bet¬ 
ter, and, whatever happens, determine to persevere 
in a practice so consistently recommended by those 
who know, and to which so much is attributed by 
those who have attained. 

It would seem, therefore, that meditation is capable 
of almost unlimited development, and therefore 
needs, and is worthy of, the most patient persever¬ 
ance, just as is the case, say, of reading Greek, play¬ 
ing the violin, practising medicine, or painting 
pictures. Yet the truth is, meditation is not capable of 
unlimited development; and this for a special and 
peculiar reason, which, however, needs to be spoken 
of with great discretion. Let us therefore speak for 
a little rather about its inherent ease. Sometimes, and 
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to some people, it is the easiest form of prayer. It 
can be practised by those who have not yet learned 
how to pray, and by those who feel they have noth¬ 
ing to pray about, for meditation will teach even 
these how to pray. It can often be turned to when 
spontaneous colloquy threatens to dry up, and it must 
be returned to when there is any fear that the higher 
kinds of prayer have been attempted too soon or we 
are in doubt about their reality; for just because of 
its ease and simplicity it may be that some have been 
tempted to abandon meditation too soon, especially 
because, in some devotional works or in advanced 
mystical treatises, it is spoken of almost contemptu¬ 
ously, and even beginners urged to abandon it the 
moment there is any inclination for something higher 
and more intimate. Through the misunderstanding 
of this comparative condemnation, which pride and 
false ambition may foster, it has sometimes been too 
hastily assumed that the first touch of some higher 
kind of prayer is a call to that type of prayer ex¬ 
clusively; consequently, meditation has been given 
up, only to find that nothing results but a blankness 
of mind, that the welcome experience of what seemed 
some higher type of prayer cannot be repeated, and 
therefore that what was thought to be a higher kind 
of prayer is only a delusion. In such circumstances 
the one thing to do is to return to meditation. 

With these warnings, which can hardly be over 
emphasised, in mind, we may now perhaps safely 
mention that there is sometimes a supernatural diffi¬ 
culty about meditation. This difficulty may occur in 
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a few rare instances, with those who have never 
meditated at all, more often, though perhaps still not 
with many, with those who have practised medita¬ 
tion dutifully for years; for gradually or quite sud¬ 
denly they may find that they cannot go on. The 
mind refuses to leave some idea that it is occupied 
with—indeed, it no longer thinks about it so much 
as feels it—finds it so rich and restful that it does 
not want to move away from it, and, when it tries to, 
finds it cannot. The affective condition, which we 
are bidden to give some place to in all our medita¬ 
tion, supervenes the moment we begin to meditate, 
or when, as a preparation, we place ourselves in the 
presence of God. This becomes at last so absorbing 
and satisfying that we can think of nothing else, 
and hardly even think of this; our soul seems im¬ 
mediately and wholly engaged with God Himself, 
and because of this the mind is held by a strange 
bondage; it cannot move; all mental activity tends 
to cease, and the soul seems immersed in a strange 
silence. This condition may at first alarm, but there 
is no need for fear if previous conditions have been 
observed and ultimate aims are rightly directed; for 
what is happening is that the mind is at rest in God 
and the soul is being emptied of self, so that it may 
be more perfectly occupied with His glory. These 
considerations bring us, however, to the boundary of 
mystical prayer, and that demands further and 
special treatment. 
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O MUCH CONFUSION, SUSPICION, 
AND CONTROVERSY HAVE GATH¬ 
ERED AROUND MYSTICISM—ITS 
meaning, reality, and distinction—that it would be 
well for us to start from an unquestionable scrip¬ 
tural basis. For we have, in St. Paul’s Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians, a clear and concise description of 
an undoubted mystical experience. The passage 
should be carefully studied, and the following points 
noted which fix the classification of this experience. 


It was a “rapture”; the Apostle was “caught up into 
Paradise.” ^ Whatever this description entails, it 
is sufficient, for the moment, to note that he did 
not climb thither by his own efforts. V^hether the 
Apostle believed that he had been the subject of 
a physical levitation or of a temporary separation of 
the spirit from the body, both, of course, entirely 
miraculous happenings, or whether it was an entirely 
though overwhelming spiritual experience, yet within 
the range of natural happenings, which simply shut 
out any sense of the Apostle’s connection of his 
mind with his body, we do not know. For St. Paul 
himself declares that these are questions he cannot 
answer. It is obvious, anyhow, that his physical 
senses were obliterated, so that he had no means of 
judging what was happening to him; nevertheless, 

2 Cor. xii. 3, 4. 
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he was conscious of being in heaven. At first he calls 
it “the third heaven,” and the second time “Para¬ 
dise.” There must therefore be alternate names for 
an identical place, both borrowed from ordinary 
Jewish terminology, but undoubtedly meaning the 
very highest heaven, and therefore the immediate 
presence of God. This included, or was simply con¬ 
stituted by, a revelation of Christ in glory, for the 
Apostle brings forward this experience as coming 
under the category of “visions and revelations of the 
Lord.” The further point to be noted is that the ex¬ 
perience was indescribable; for although it is only 
unspeakable words he refers to as unlawful to utter, 
he also tells us nothing of what the vision revealed, 
no doubt deeming it best to keep this to himself. It 
may be conjectured that the revelation contained 
some assurance or salutation given to himself con¬ 
cerning his final perseverance, about which, as we 
know, he was anxious i; it may have been something 
like an anticipation of his final entrance into heaven, 
about which, as we see from a later Epistle,® he had 
become more assured. 

It is, of course, open to anyone to declare that this 
experience was utterly subjective, and any idea that 
he had been transported to Paradise, physically or 
spiritually, was simply a delusion of the Apostle’s. 
Although this experience is only a forerunner of 
numerous records of visions and revelations, and 
partly because of that, it falls under the suspicion 

^ I Cor. ix. 27. 

^2 Tim. iv. 8. 
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that It was nothing more than a trance, the Apostle’s 
mind having become so occupied with the hope of 
entering heaven that it induced the hallucination that 
this had actually taken place, this diagnosis being 
supported by the fact that his ordinary physical 
senses were suspended. Discussion of this interpre¬ 
tation would involve a critical examination of many 
similar incidents recorded in the lives of the saints, 
a further examination of the possibility of their 
purely psycho-physical explanation, and a meta¬ 
physical discussion as to the relationship of matter 
and spirit, for which this work has no space; we 
must therefore content ourselves with assuming its 
spiritual validity, whatever the movements of mind 
and body involved, and see whether this assumption 
has any rational sanction or spiritual justification. ^ 
It needs to be noted at the outset that, while this is 
what may be called an advanced or overwhelming 
experience, it is one to which there are many possible 
approximations. In some respects it is the existence 
of approximations on another and lower level that 
occasions perplexity. For it has to be admitted that 
there aref pathological states of mind which exhibit 
similar physical conditions. Perhaps some of us may 
occasionally have felt a little strange, and not quite 
sure whether our bodies belonged to us or whether 
we were not really dead. And such conditions, ex¬ 
aggerated or prolonged, are equivalent to a trance, 
in which a person can be alive and not asleep, and 
yet is insensible to anything that is happening 
around. But such experiences are not usually ac- 
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companied by any consciousness of having been any¬ 
where, leave alone in heaven. Similarly, great emo¬ 
tions, and sometimes when these have been connected 
with religion, have produced what is called cata¬ 
lepsy ; and although it is possible that some religious 
experiences might put a severe strain on some minds, 
only to be expected, without detracting from the 
reality or essential happiness of the experience itself, 
the Apostle’s experience is quite different. What he 
testified to was not a mere obliteration of con¬ 
sciousness, whether accompanying, or as the result of 
some vision; his mind was very much alive, he be¬ 
lieved he knew where he was, whereas genuine trance 
conditions leave the mind a complete blank. That he 
could not describe what he had heard cannot be 
traced to simple cessation of hearing unless we are 
prepared to accuse the Apostle of prevarication, and 
it is no use taking one half of his statement as true 
in order to discredit the other. 

But it is rather with the mystical approximations 
to thisf experience that we are here concerned. And 
here we find ourselves in the midst of a controversy 
still going on. By some the term mystical is appro¬ 
priated to many of the lower stages of prayer, which 
are thus open to all who persevere far enough.^ By 
others it is confined, whether for purposes of appro¬ 
bation or condemnation, to any religious experience 
which produces sensible registration; and by all too 
many the term is loosely employed to denote any- 

^ Hence the title of Dom Savinien Louismet’s book, ‘^Con¬ 
templation for AIl.’^ 
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;hmg inexpressible, mysterious, poetical, misty, or, 
vorst of all, occult. With such identifications almost 
inyone must be sometimes or somewhat mystical. But 
:he more expert and careful writers are emphatic, 
lot only that mystical is an adjective only applicable 
:o prayer, but to a kind of prayer that is indispu¬ 
tably supernatural, which no one can therefore attain 
to of his own power or merely by practice, maintain¬ 
ing that it is a peculiar divine gift, entailing a spe- 
:ial vocation, which no one should ever pray for. 

To this more concrete and restricted connotation > 
the term mystical means an immediate action of the 
Spirit of God upon the soul of man—a description 
which is enough to make some philosophical theolo¬ 
gians deny that any such thing is possible, and 
others, of a more psychological cast, to identify it 
with nothing more than a temporarily successful 
attempt to reduce the activities of the mind to stag¬ 
nation and a blank. 

This controversy either involves metaphysical 
questions into which we cannot enter, or is merely a 
dispute concerning nomenclature. If “mystical” is 
restricted to mean an immediate contact between the 
Spirit of God and the spirit of man, on the assump¬ 
tion that we can receive nothing into our minds save 
through the senses, then such a contact must either 
be denied as impossible or be regarded as completely 
supernatural. It properly belongs to the disembodied 
state, and since it evades the senses it must do so by 
putting them out of action. The difficulties, both 
theoretical and practical, involved in any approach to 
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mystical prayer therefore appear to be so great th^'t 
even to call attention to them may seem to hinder ou • 
purpose, which is to encourage everyone to the high* 
est form of prayer, of which, by divine invitation 
and grace, they are capable. But we are now ap¬ 
proaching a stage in the adventure of prayer when 
to be warned off by anything is only part of a 
necessary and inevitable test, which will never dis¬ 
courage those who are truly called and rightly pre¬ 
pared to enter upon the higher experiences. 

If, however, we admit that, even to this supreme 
and essentially supernatural experience, there are 
recognisable approximations, then the question arises 
where the line is to be drawn which separates the 
truly mystical from its approximations, and here we 
find even experts disagreed. For while some grant 
the designation ‘‘mystical’’ to the type of prayer 
known as “Simple Regard,” others would reserve 
that title for the higher stages, which begin with 
what is called the “Prayer of Quiet.” It is not easy 
to draw the line between these two types of prayer. 
The Prayer of Simple Regard is marked by a loving 
attention directed towards God, content, as it were, 
simply with looking at Him. The Prayer of Quiet 
is marked by a deeper quiescence, both of thought 
and feeling, and by being held to its divine object 
by a strength which seems to be exerted upon, rather 
than by, the soul. But the awareness of an unusual 
quiet may also characterise the Prayer of Simple Re¬ 
gard, though by attracting attention to itself this may 
temporarily deflect the steady gaze of the soul God- 
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ward. This probably could not happen in the Prayer 
of Quiet, which, although in its lower stages it may 
be accompanied, though not disturbed, by a faint 
consciousness of things around or by interior feel¬ 
ings, as it grows deeper begins to shut out one sense 
after another. Some would reserve the description of 
mystical to conditions where the senses are actually 
suspended. A full discussion of the connotation of 
the term mystical and of how the various approx¬ 
imate stages are to be distinguished must be sought 
elsewhere.^ It will probably, however, be of sufficient 
guidance for our present purpose if we turn to the 
older distinction of acquired, ordinary, or active con¬ 
templation on the one hand, and infused, extraordi¬ 
nary, or passive contemplation on the other; for these 
distinctions explain themselves, and yet leave it open 
to be understood that the one type of contemplation 
may pass almost imperceptibly, into the other. Fur¬ 
ther, the term contemplation is in common use, and 
yet is recognised to embrace varying depths of in¬ 
tensity. For to contemplate anything is commonly 
employed to describe a simple looking at anything, as 
well as to indicate more or less absorption in that 
activity. And both descriptions are equally applicable 
to contemplative prayer. To determine where the 
line is to be drawn between the two sets of classi¬ 
fications we have quoted may be as impossible as to 
decide where one colour of the rainbow ends and 

^Notably in two standard books which take somewhat 
opposed views—“The Graces of Interior Prayer” (Pou- 
lain), “The Life of Union With God” (Saudreau). 
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another begins, without for a moment denying that 
there are distinctly different colours. 

We can content ourselves, however, with dis- 
tinguishing, first of all, a simple experience which 
many would confess to—namely, a sense of the 
presence of God. This is felt by many when alone 
with Nature in its more beautiful aspects or majestic 
moods. It has been perhaps most perfectly expressed 
by Wordsworth in the well-known lines : 

‘‘that blessed mood, 

In which the burthen of the mystery, 

In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened: that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the affections gently lead us on— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of things.”^ 

Many of us must have been faintly aware of such 
a feeling when on a mountain height, in a forest 
glade, by the sea, at dawn or sunset, which, at any 
rate, makes us think of God. Something similar is 
felt by many in the strains of music, and, of course, 
by many more, and with greater clearness, in high 
symbolic worship, though still, in both cases, often 
by those who would confess to little definite faith. 
There is no need to deny that all this may be a real 
perception of the presence of God, even though it is 
^ “Lines Composed a Few Miles Above Tintern Abbey 

1798*” 
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ften very vague and has no permanent or marked 
fleet. 

But something much more distinctive would be 
estified to by many who have made any serious and 
ustained practice of prayer. They will often declare 
LOW they have been aware of something, to which 
hey can ascribe no other cause than the presence of 
Tod. Since God is omnipresent, this sense of His 
)resence must be due either to a special activity on 
lis part or a special awareness on ours; and it may 
veil be both. But those who have any capacity for 
nalysing this common experience would probably 
lefend the ascription of it to a special activity of 
Tod’s presence, as proved by the fact that it was so 
inlike anything else they had ever felt, and that it 
V2is certainly not induced by anything that they had 
>een doing. For even if it most frequently occurs 
luring prayer, and then might be suspected as due 
o auto-suggestion or some other reaction, there is 
.mple evidence that it cannot be induced at will. If 
t be further objected that the “sense” of God’s pres- 
nce is a contradiction in terms, since God cannot be 
.n object which the senses can register, seeing that 
de is pure Spirit, then the more analytically minded 
^ould respond that they use the term “sense” because 
hey have no other equally appropriate, but that they 
^re also perfectly sure that this sense of God’s pres- 
nce has nothing to do with any of our five senses, 
rhey might take refuge in a favourite definition of 
nystical prayer as “God sensible to the heart”; but 
imbiguity is only transferred to what is meant by the 
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“heart.” If the feeling itself is analysed it wouL 
perhaps be sufficiently described as a peculiar senS' 
of awe, which is, however, accompanied by a feeling 
of assurance, the effect being to produce unusua 
quiet, peace, or joy. Yet even these well-known sub¬ 
jective states are able to be distinguished from sim¬ 
ilar sensations due to other causes, and indeed need 
to be qualified by the declaration that, far from being 
mere “feelings,” they are more like an absence of all 
feeling. Mystical experts have invented the term 
“spiritual senses” to do duty here, the term serving 
to indicate that the experience is as clear and im¬ 
pressive as anything the senses can register, and yet 
making it equally clear that none of the physical 
senses is meant, which is confirmed by the fact that 
the “senses” employed in such descriptions are alter¬ 
natively, consecutively, or conveniently borrowed 
from all the five physical senses, and almost indis¬ 
criminately. 

Now this experience is theoretically and by testi¬ 
mony capable of almost infinite extension. What is 
happening to the soul may simply produce a con¬ 
centration of attention, itself unusual but partic¬ 
ularly so, because it is not due to the attachment of 
the mind to a series of ideas or images, such as would 
be natural to profound thought or to phantasy. For 
this concentration is distinguished by a comparative 
absence of mental movement and by an unusual 
restfulness of mind, and yet is altogether unlike a 
loss of consciousness or one’s mind becoming sud¬ 
denly a blank. For with this absence of activity 
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there goes, however, another activity, which yet does 
not seem to be emotional; at least, what feelings 
there are are extraordinarily quiet, peaceful, or too 
subtle to be described: just a gentle sense of peace 
and joy, very restful and welcome, no doubt very 
like that sense of well-being which comes with per¬ 
fect physical health, but, unlike that, immediately 
suggesting thoughts of God, and generally prompt¬ 
ing instinctive and satisfying expression in a series 
of whispered or silent ejaculations, saluting, ador¬ 
ing, or blessing God for thus manifesting His pres¬ 
ence. Absorption in that presence may grow in 
intensity until not only all expression ceases, thought 
becomes inadequate, and so is abandoned, but all 
sense of time, place, self are successively lost; this 
may produce in some cases a trance-like condition, 
perhaps even a sense of levitation, which has some¬ 
times been declared to have been physically discern¬ 
ible to observers, but always accompanied by interior 
experiences of rich content, as unforgettable as they 
remain indescribable, save in confessedly inadequate 
symbolical language. 

With our modern interest in the more practical 
side of life and the demand for a religion that is 
spiritually fruitful, it is bound to be asked what 
value these mystical experiences have. They are in¬ 
evitably exposed to considerable criticism; some have 
questioned whether they are anything more than a 
disease of religion and a perversion of spirituality. 
Moreover, it is avowed that they bear a suspicious 
resemblance to the ordinary phenomenon of what is 
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called absent-mindedness, the Induced effects of com¬ 
plete mental relaxation, the action of certain drugs, 
or the pathological condition^ which produce hallu¬ 
cinations or catalepsy. An adequate discussion of the 
points at issue must be sought elsewhere; ^ we can, 
however, be content with noting that while some ad¬ 
mittedly pathological symptoms may have an ex¬ 
ternal resemblance to certain rare effects of mystical 
experience, the resemblance is merely superficial; 
for the state of interior consciousness, as well as the 
subsequent effects on mentality and moral character, 
could hardly be more dissimilar. In mystical expe¬ 
rience there is always an immediate, instinctive, and 
confident reference to divine action, which is cer¬ 
tainly not always found in the pathological condi¬ 
tions with which they are compared. The experiences 
ascribed to divine activity produce a profound and 
deepening peace, whereas the other happenings 
always have a disturbing and disquieting effect. Ver¬ 
itable experience of God’s immediate presence may 
also be distinguished from mere pretension, or 
artificially induced experiences, by the humility they 
engender and an unwillingness to talk about them, 
save in order to help others, and then often only 
under the command of a director or superior, whereas 


^Reference may be made to Farge’s “Mystical Phenom¬ 
ena, an interesting if perhaps not always a siifficientK 
critical attempt to distinguish real mystical experience 
frorn Its ccjunterfeits; and also to Marechal’s “Studies ir 
the Psycholcjgy of the Mystics,” a brilliant defence of the 
metaphysical reality of mystical experience, but needing 
some philosophical knowledge to appreciate. 
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leir counterfeits are always used for self-advertise- 
ent. The experiences ascribed to a divine activity 
•e generally accompanied by a sense of mental il- 
mination and followed by marked moral advance, 
id thus make it impossible to suspect that the in- 
)ility to describe the actual experience is simply 
le to the effect of some effort to direct the attention 
wards that which does not exist, the mere result 

■ an attempt to concentrate upon nothing. 

In a work of this kind we need go no farther into 
le psychological tests of the reality of such experi- 
ices, but even if some veritable and spiritual cause 
at work, their religious value might still be ques- 
3ned. For such experiences are evidence only for 
le person who has had them, and since they are 
rictly incommunicable, they cannot be conveyed to 
lyone else. Moreover, if these experiences proceed 
I great extremes, they may induce some form of 
mporary or even permanent disablement, for they 
ay make the recipients unconscious of the passing 

■ time or of their spatial whereabouts; they may 
:eak in unexpectedly and at inopportune moments; 
ley may, as in the case of St. Paul, inflict some 
nd of physical infirmity.^ It is also a fact that 
any of the more physical accompaniments of mys- 
cal experience have been found among monastics, 
r those who can live a specially secluded life. It 
LUst be borne in mind, however, that genuine mysti- 

^ If this is a possible interpretation of St. Paul’s “thorn in 
e flesh,” which, however, he refers to “a messenger of 
itan.” 
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cism may have absolutely no physical accompan 
ments; and if we are to be compelled to conside 
those which do, then it can be pointed out tha’ 
wherever they are genuine, they are also marked b 
the bestowal of more or less valuable gifts. Ther 
may be a singular attractiveness of disposition o 
a capacity for heroic virtue and endurance; ther 
may be a remarkable power of literary expression 
of definitely spiritual and, sometimes, high artisti 
value; or there may be an unusual output of energ; 
in such things as preaching, organising, or reform 
ing. Whatever disabilities may attach to advancec 
mystical experience they detract in no wise fron 
physical, mental, or spiritual endurance; they ar 
due to human weakness, and in the highest stages ar 
not continued. 

Mystical experients are really to be likened to th 
explorers, adventurers, and experimenters in othe 
walks of life. We do not expect from them the sam 
disposition, social attachments, or normal ways o 
life that we expect from other people. Why shouh 
there not be like allowance made for similar condi 
tions in religion, and an equal recognition given t( 
the need for pioneers in the spiritual realm as ii 
any other? But we are more concerned to point ou 
the value of the ordinary type of mysticism, whicl 
lies open to us all. 

It is therefore only with the “acquired’’ stage o 
contemplation that we need further occupy ourselves 
The supernatural stages no one should or is likely t( 
be tempted to seek, for they may bring with then 
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ntense pain, misunderstanding by others, and per- 
laps even disabilities; and although these possible 
:onsequences will not be considered in the divine 
dection or by those who really experience such over- 
vhelming visitations of God, the mention of such 
:onsequences may suffice to prevent any who, through 
Dride or ambition, might attempt things too high 
:or them, for, in addition, such attempts can only 
:nd in impotence or delusion. 

The lower and simpler stages of mystical experi- 
mce are, however, open to all who will practice sin¬ 
cere prayer with any degree of regularity, order, 
md perseverance, and they will bring nothing of 
vhich anyone need be afraid who only seeks a deeper 
:onsciousness of God and a closer likeness to Christ. 
We have ventured to outline in a previous chapter^ 
vhat might be called an “exercise in meditation as a 
prelude to contemplation,”of course, meaning by that 
mly the contemplation that is designated “acquired,” 
md therefore may be gained by practice. For after a 
Deriod of partly vocal and partly mental prayer a 
simple form of contemplation may be safely sought, 
31 it may even be found that it has already been en¬ 
tered upon, without conscious attempt or further 
effort. But if it still has to be sought,^ that seeking 
should consist in spending some time in patient wait¬ 
ing, desiring nothing but God's will, and asking for 
nothing beyond what His grace is waiting to be¬ 
stow. After a little time, or when this practice has 
been regularly followed, it will almost certainly be 
^ Chapter III. pp. 52-53 j 55 - 56 . 
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found that peace, sweetness, or joy are quietl) 
flooding the soul. These are only the outskirts of Hh 
presence, and we may not be able for a long time tc 
penetrate any farther. But to have attained ever 
only to this is unspeakably precious and indubitable 
If after a time the attention wanders, there can be a 
return to meditation or recourse to intercessory 
prayer, and then the time of prayer brought to a 
conclusion by an act of gratitude for what we have 
received, and a’ resolution to live more worthily oi 
the grace bestowed. This interval of quiet resting 
in God may gradually lengthen in time and develop 
in intensity, or it may begin the moment we address 
ourselves to prayer; and if it does, expert guidance 
and advice may have to be sought. But this begin¬ 
ning of the path we have here tried to describe is 
clear and safe enough for anyone to attempt. For 
many it will suffice, for it will be as far as they 
can get, and for them it will be enough. But some 
touch of interior quiet is almost certain to come, 
although it may be only after long waiting, and 
perhaps then it may only come intermittently, with 
strange uncertainty, and even when it seems to have 
become a permanent possession may gradually fade 
away or suddenly come to an end, to our great dis¬ 
tress and perplexity. But if it is patiently waited for 
and sought only for worthy ends, come it will, and 
its cessation may prove only a transition stage to 
something higher. It is believed that some touch of 
contemplation is a natural and almost certain prod¬ 
uct of meditation. This may be partly due to the 
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psychological effect of continued concentration, but 
Lt is mainly due to the definite spiritual purpose of 
prayer being answered at length by God; for such 
prayer will have been practised with the pure desire 
of coming into close conformity to God’s will and 
partaking more fully of His nature, which, indeed, 
must be the motive if meditation has been able to be 
maintained thus far. When this touch of God’s peace 
deepens, it may make meditation impossible, as we 
have seen, though once again it must be affirmed 
that if meditation is prematurely abandoned, through 
presumption, at the first touch of God s presence, or 
because of pride or ambition, disappointment will be 
the only result. But at every stage true progress in 
mystical prayer will be marked by real value and 
fruitfulness. At its lowest stage it brings that quiet 
mind which our generation so badly needs. It carries 
with it all the advantages of rest and recreation for 
the body as well as for the soul. It can be more bene¬ 
ficial than sleep, more recuperative than a holiday, 
more inspiring than a change of scene. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see what can save our generation from 
complete breakdown save the practice of simple mys¬ 
tical prayer. If it is allowed to deepen, it produces 
in time undoubted spiritual results. It is as, Santa 
Teresa says, “a short-cut to perfection.” This means 
that it inevitably brings to the soul humility and 
devotion, detachment from self, and the power of 
sacrifice. The end, which is always seen and sought 
when God really touches the soul, is complete aban¬ 
donment to His will and an absorbing desire for 
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likeness to Him. These are, of course, the only ends 
for which any degree of mystical experience may bf 
sought, and if these are persistently sought mystical 
experience is equally likely to come. At its highest 
stages this experience summons souls to take part in 
the redemption of humanity, and with the fuller 
union with God that it inaugurates it produces apos¬ 
tolic souls, who may be commissioned, as they alone 
can be, to reform the Church, revive religion, and 
convey the fairh to masses of mankind. Where, how¬ 
ever, it leads souls rather to a hidden and entirely 
contemplative life, whatever may be its accompany- 
ing pain or joy, it probably has power to open the 
secret channels of many hearts to the activity of 
God, and to win whole generations to His worship; 
for the prayer contemplatives practise may increase 
the general religious temperature, so that great things 
may then become possible. The slightest touch of 
mystical prayer is enough to confirm faith in the 
reality and worth of religion; further advance must 
purge the soul of sin, selfishness, and fear; full 
progress will go on to explore all the inheritance of 
the saints, all the Eternal Father designed for us, 
Christ suffered to secure, and the Holy Spirit is wait¬ 
ing to bestow; while it can anticipate, at its highest 
reach, the final union of the soul with God. Those 
who set out to tread this path of prayer are therefore 
simply taking a road we must all travel in order to 
be redeemed, are helping to make the way of holiness 
one in which the wayfaring man, however simple, 
need not go astray; they are forging links which will 
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ot only keep the world from drifting away from 
rod, but will yet bind it with golden chains about 
[is feet. There is no greater service that any of us 
m do for humanity; no surer way of making our 
illing and election sure; no better way of learning 
) live for the glory of God, which is the chief end 
f man, the purpose of life, and the clue to existence. 


APPENDIX i: A MINIMUM RULE 
OF PRAYER 


Time, 

On rising. 

Before break¬ 
fast. 

Midday. 

Evening. 

Before sleep. 


Subject, 

Recollection. 

Adoration. 


Meditation. 
Petition for help 
and guidance. 
Intercession for 
causes. 

Thanksgiving. 
Confession. 
Intercession for 
Persons. 
Dedication. 

Committal. 


Form nuhick might he UsCi 
“Glory be to the Father 
etc. 

“Glory be to God c 
high,” etc., or “Hoi 
Holy, Holy,” etc. 


The “Our Father” ar 
the “Angelus.” 

“The Divine Praises.” 


“Into Thy hands, O Lon 
I commend my spirit. 


This scheme can employ considerable time eac 
day, or, under pressure of necessity, be reduced t 
only a few minutes for each time of prayer; bi 
surely never needing to be cut down to less than 
total of fifteen minutes each day. 

Silence should be kept, for a moment, before an 
after each time of prayer, and ought to be kept for 
longer time after evening prayer, which, therefore 
should not be postponed until one is sleepy. 

In addition to this rule there might be added a 
many acts of recollection as one can remember t 
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make throughout the day, and for this purpose each 
day of the week might have a special ejaculatory 
prayer. Similarly, different subjects for intercession 
could be selected for each day. 

Further, some time should be set apart (as recom¬ 
mended in Chapter III.) once a month, once a week, 
or, if possible, every day, and at the best and quietest 
time we can find, for communion and seeking the 
presence of God. 
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APPENDIX Ii: THE PRAYER LIFE OF JESUS 
AS RECORDED IN THE GOSPELS 

1. The Places where He Prayed: 

“A desert place” (Mark i. 35). 

“In the deserts” (Luke v. 16). 

“The mountain” (Luke vi. 12). 

“Alone” (Luke ix. 18). 

“The mountain” (Luke ix. 28). 

“In a certain place” (Luke xi. 1). 

“The mountain apart” (Matt. xiv. 23; cp. 
Mark vi. 46). 

“The Mount of Olives” (Gethsemane) 
(Matt. xxvi. 30, 36; cp. Mark xiv. 26, 
32; Luke xxii. 39). 

2. The Times at which He Prayed: 

“In the morning, a great while before day” 
(Mark i. 35). 

“He continued all night in prayer” (Luke vi. 
12). 

“When even was come” (and until the fourth 
watch— Le,, 3 to 6 a. m.) Matt. xiv. 23, 
24; cp. Mark vi. 47). 

3. The Occasions on which He Prayed: 

At the Baptism (Luke iii. 21). 

Before choosing the Twelve (Luke vi. 12). 
“At that season” (Matt. xi. 25; cp. Luke x. 
21). 
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Before the Transfiguration (Luke ix. 28). 
At the return of the Seventy (Luke x. 21). 
Before raising Lazarus (John xi. 41, 42). 
At the visit of the Greeks (John xii. 28). 
After the Last Supper (John xvii.). 

Before the Arrest in Gethsemane (Matt. xxvi. 
36-44; cp. Mark xiv. 32-40; Luke xxii. 
41-44). 

On the Cross: the Cry of Dereliction (Matt. 

xxvii. 46; cp. Mark xv. 34). 

On the Cross: “Father, forgive them” (Luke 
xxiii. 34). 

On the Cross: “Into Thy hands” (Luke xxiii. 

46). 

4. The Effect of His Prayers: 

“The fashion of his countenance was altered” 
(Luke ix. 29). 

“A voice out of heaven” (John xii. 28). 
“His sweat became as it were great drops of 
blood” (Luke xxii. 44). 

5. For Whom He Prayed : 

For Peter (Luke xxii. 32). 

For His executioners (Luke xxiii. 34). 

For His Apostles (John xvii. 9). 

For “them also that believe” (John xvii. 20). 

N.B.—It will be noted how often it is St. Luke 
alone who mentions some fact about Christ’s prayers 
(fifteen times). 
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